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Two Poems by J. Lyle Donaghy 


UPLAND IN SUMMER. 


Over all the upland, now, the gorse is yellow 
and thickens on wilder field till hedgerows are but yellow waves 
on seas of gold— 
in all the hot view glows the gorse 
and from its nutty heart comes, now, the wind, thick-breathed 
with Summer spice 
lemon and almond heavy on the warmed air— 
thick yellows upward on the blue recessive branch its clustering 
pea-blossom 
centres of yellow thick 
and pure ovals of blossom 
bright-ripe . 
openly hooding the perked minx mouths of gold— 
the bright bloom crusts in bunchy mass. with liberal petal 
delineate in through 
like olden thick-carved ornaments, 
but all of gold at every level deep— 
yellow glowing in yellow 
yellow surspaced upon yellow 
in walls of fire 
yellow shadow-glowing in yellow 
to liquid flamant mirroring of light 
intense breadth of petal 
yellow on yellow heaped, self-definitively, 
configured in the many-planar light— 
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It wanted but the pheasant’s bronze-red body 
that now whirrs rising 
swinging into heavy galley-flight . 
to make the Summer to vibrate over the heated flower 
with his loud-uttered kek-kek resonating quick 
the sonorous rasp of living steel drawn on steel 
in firm staccato rhythm, 


the cuckoo’s tallied call, the able corncrake’s oppressive call 
green coleoptera on the stony grass 

and a soft airy tingling in the young-leaved beech 

to speak morning of Summer 

and pour the bounty of delivered Dana over the young land— 


April 30th, 1944. 


WOOD-HYACINTHS 


Here in the heat-floated hills ) 
purple with darker purplings spread— 
under grey oak, and spruce pale greenly budding over beardings 
| of grey twig 
on storm-weathered branches 
under beech trees level-sprayed with the first downy leaf 
adrip with light like swimming Oceanids 
that spread their arms on air— 
here, on the sward of hyacinth leaves, in an. azure and green 
dormitory 
the spider has slung her snare 
by the wood-breeze going through 
rocked gently, 
the lemon-thighed bee above makes murmur in the azure towers— 


here my eyes are all fed 
my ears with sweet sound 
a space is care unravelled 
and thought is delicate as perfume of the first hyacinths 
exhaled from slumber bowéd bells— 


April 30th, 1944. 


s 
Two Poems by Henry Treece 


SEA POEM 


A kingdom swirls beneath the weed 
That knows no mortal eye, 
A silent. midnight heaven 
Where coloured creatures fly 
Through clouds of iridescence 
And forests of pure jade, 
Among the skulls of sailors 
Whose jaws are opened wide 
In last nostalgic pain ; 
Those lonely men of Spain ; 
They will not dance again, 


POEM 


Through the dark aisles of the wood 
Where the pine-needles deaden all sound, 
And the dove flutters in the black boughs 


Through twilight vaults of the forest 
Where fungus stifles the roots 
And the squirrel escapes’ with a cone 


Through the dim alleys of pine 
Where the. bent stick moves like’ a snake 
And the badger sniffs at the moon 


Through thé green graveyard of leaves 
Where the stoat rehearses his skill 
And the white skull grins in the fern. 


“4 
Three Poems by Hugh Connell 


ERRIS COAST, 1943 


Black crosses on the skyline, like a squad heedless of levies, 
Lean over and hither, rest on each other’s shoulders, 
While above them the ruined abbey obtrudes its senseless bulk. 
The crosses were raised with pious labour and bedewed with 
tears — 
The church was once a temple full of significant grace— 
But set upon by the sea, betrayed. by the sand, sense and beauty 
were battered out of them. 


Now they stand like vestiges of Earth and Sin against the walls 
of Paradise i 
Tourmaline, topaz, opal, a hundred cubits of rubies, 
Two hundred cubits of refined gold, 
Fifty courses of turquoise, and seventy of unburnished silver— 
A Heavenly city, built for the sea and sun for their nightly pleasure. 


The monks’ prayers and the buried men’s lives are remembered 
by God, 

but men have forgotten them, 

Being absorbed in life, in getting and keeping. 

The sea is life to them, bringing good gifts and bad, 

Kegs of lard, sea-wrack, mines, men without faces, 

Who must on no account sail’ with the fish. 

The next bemused generation, absorbed in its own snarls, will 
have forgotten this. 

Meanwhile ruins, crosses, the: dunes themselves, change and dis- 
solve like the sunset, 

And no magic of the elements will rebuild them as the sun and 
ocean rebuild their city daily. 


Two things only, ephemeral, valueless, 
Drifted in here from Inisglora on the wind, , 
Will be seri ots as long as man stands with his eyes on the 
est 
Two things having some tincture of Etérnity— 
The sound of Brendan’s bell, and the sloughed-off pelt of a wild 
swan, 


5 
THE MOUNTAIN TREE 


“This is no place for a tree,’”’ said the sour black soil, 

‘Poor lost embryo, soon to perish 
Famished, waterlogged, slowly poisoned, 
Hypnum, sphagnum, heather and sedge, 
These uncouth ones alone I cherish.” 
But the rock said to the scarlet berry— 

“Welcome, friend, here’s ample for sharing ; 
Thrust your roots in my garnered humus, 
Search my fissures, my crumbling crystals, 
Food is there for your hardy rearing.”’ 


“This is no place for a tree,” said the mountain sheep, 
Horny and speckled, the tireless ranger, 
Always questing and never finding, 
“ Here’s one mouthful to stay my hunger.” 
But the rock said to the green-tipped seedling— 
“See how my bastions overhang you! 
Reach out your twigs where the swamp lies deepest— 
Even the supple rapacious horny, 
Lacking foot-hold, must vainly long for you.” 


’ 


“This is no place for a tree,’”’ said the savage wind, 
Storming in from the western ocean, 
Battle-drunk as a berserk hero, 

Cruel and bitter with gathered sea-salt, 
Filling heaven with wild commotion. 
But the rock said to the flower-decked sapling, 

“Never fear the hurricane’s fury, 

Brace your roots round my rugged outcrops, 
Shelter under my jutting ledges ; , 
Nursling of mine, be strong and wary.”’ 


‘This is no place for a tree,” said the man astray, 
Toiling on between cloud and mire, 
(Chaos-region, where land and water, 

Light and darkness, still wait dividing)— 
Knowing only, he must climb higher— 
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‘Such a broad tree, with its lustrous branches, 
Never yet grew amongst starveling heather. 
This is a beacon set by the great ones, 
Angus for beauty and Barr for staunchness— 
Under this rock they met together.” 


A DREAM 


I looked across and beyond ‘the churned-up ake, 
Murky under a tattered sky 
And someone said, (there was no-one) “‘ There, just there, 
Where the hills dip low, 
Will your cast-off body lie.” 


“Quiet after your traffickings to and fro, | 
Hurryings here’ and there without end, | 
So very quiet that curlew and grey-lag goose, | 
Even wild philibin, 

Take it at last for friend.” 


ACCIDENT IN SPRING 
By Blanaid Salkeld 


Outside the secrecy and gloom 

of the heart, man’s actual living room, 
some days put up a brisker beat, 

blow nods and smiles about the street ; 
moth, spider, and the jolly muddle 

of puffed out sparrows.in a puddle ; 
Spring stands to have her picture taken, 
in silence, lest the known awaken. 


A stray cur dog of current rumour 
yapps Spring to a more personal humour 
from that too lucid generalizing ; 

a slant shade, a salt capsizing : 
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out of the clamorous air crows 
swoop into safety of deep boughs 
over a stooped womian sheltering 
and this wide starer entering. 


Debris of space and time uncouth ; 
the unequal parting, dim as youth: 
trim ankles he stood upon— 

the wit, the cold alertness, gone ; 
varying cheek and rebel brow, 

opaque, dull, defeated, now ; 

but for the sparring wind and rain 
jostling them together again, 

life had seemed as simple as death, 
absence been held to blow cool breath. 


Life has slipped down time’s black hole— 
life itself, but not the whole: 

a curl retorts, a fiery stress— 

The under-roar of holiness ; 

one blue glance of so plain merit 

shows the unageing eagle spirit. 
Courage . . . is the dumb advice 

from her solemn heart of ice ; 
his—once buoyant asa dancer’s, 

with a bitter patience answers : 

Though our charm be much diminished, 
we are very far from finished. 


The storm from the tree of life 
whirls off, to lead new strife ; 

grumpy changeling makes no bows, 
stumps off like a brute dictator ; 

the frumpy spinster’s lodging house 
frowns this side of the equator. 

With the leavings of their dreams 
youth strives on to make carouse— 
its feet, for all the searching schemes, 
set on the same curt escalator. 
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LOST LIGHE 
By Rhoda Coghill 


I was the moon. 

A shadow hid me 

and I knew what it meant 

not to be at all. 

The moon in eclipse is sad, 

and sinless : . 

there is no passion in her plight .... 
Cold, unlighted, 

moving in trance, 

she comes to her station 

or passes again to her place ; 
uncovers her loneliness : 

eyeless behind no eyelids 

has neither sleeping nor waking, 
no body, parts, nor passions, 
no loving, perceiving, 

having, nor being; _ 

moves only in a wayless night ; 
and drifting, as a ship without direction, 
sinks to a forgotten depth, 
among weeds, 

among stones. 


Two Poems by George Hetherington 
JERPOINT ABBEY 


Not by an accident the bees 
Built in this golden wall that stands. 
Mute testimony to the hands 
Of builders no less skilled than these. 


Below the wall lie Norman sage 
And, Norman knight. in alien soil ; 
Above them, in the sunlight, toil 
The keepers of their heritage. 
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THE PAUPERS 


Now let us vest in any cloak of words 

That has been stitched and patched, over and over, 
Ravelled and ripped, so many fumbling bards 
Mending and making, till it’s shapeless, baggy, 
As thin as an old sack and letting in 

The wind, the vision out ; wrap up our thought 
In Joseph’s coat our brethren have torn 

And soiled and stained in semblance of our blood 
Till it’s no coat at all, a ragged flag 

That flaps and slaps the flagpole of the tongue 
Till sundown sounds and sleep is the retreat ; 
Deck out the world in what poor stuff we may— 
The wardrobe’s empty, every peg’s a peg 
Pick-pocket fingers of the poets bared 

A century ago; the great costumiers 

Have looted every shelf to shirt their kings 

And send their queens and princes pirouetting 
Before the gaping, ear-enchanted world : 

O let it not go naked, though we must 

But daub our dreaming with whatever dust 
Age-weary winds provide. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


By Lorna Reynolds 


\ , JE have Shakespeare’s authority for it that there is no art 
to find the mind’s construction in the face, but in spite 

of that we continue to cherish our illusions: We continue 

to think that a poet’s mind should manifest itself in a broad 
brow or fine eyes, that the nobility of the spirit should leave its 
imprint in the beauty of the flesh. That a poet should, if possible, 
be good looking we are all agreed, not merely the frivolous among 
us, but even the sober and the learned, those least likely to indulge 
themselves in inconsequent flights of fancy. I remember with 
what satisfaction I read Professor Dover Wilson’s repudiation of 
the hideous Droeshout engraving which is supposed to represent 
Shakespeare, and his plan to substitute for it the wonderful 
portrait of the unknown young man in the John Rylands Library 
of Manchester—I was justified in my weakness; I had found 
support. And I feel, therefore, that the unquestionably handsome 
face which Marvell the man bore is no improper point—irrelevant 
though it seem—at which to start investigating Marvell the poet. 
I am thinking of the face represented in Hanneman’s oil 
painting. There are other portraits of Marvell, a younger, an 
older Marvell, but the face that Hanneman painted is the face of 
one in the very flower of his manhood. It is the portrait of an 
extremely handsome man, conscious of his own powers, superbly 
adult. There is a:strength and decision in the lines and poise of 
the head which inform us that here is a someone who will guard 
his secrets, accomplish his aims and get his own way. But to the 
strength is added sensitiveness, so that while the set of the mouth 
and the expression of the brow indicate an imperious will, a 
certain sternness, perhaps impatience, authority and confidence, 
the eyes, large dark eyes, are gentle, if a little wary, and give the 
impression of great depth and fineness of soul. The mouth and 
brow are those of a man who has a strong sense of his own dignity, 
will ride with a high hand, suffer little opposition to his desires, 
in whose life there will be no babbling, no memoirs, no sins of 
weakness. But the eyes are the eyes of someone who feels and 
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ANDREW MARVELL II 


remembers, and about the lips there plays a slight smile, or rather 
promise of a smile, of mingled ironic indulgence and challenge. 
A man, one would say, strong to the point of arrogance, if a 
final sense of repose about the whole figure did not make one 
say rather, no, a man of supreme self-possession, enigmatic as 
well as strong, not giving enough of himself away to be arrogant. 

And indeed it is only too true for those of us who after three 
centuries find ourselves attracted by the face to find out something 
of the owner that Marvell did give very little of himself away. 
As his biographer, Augustine Birrell, says, ‘‘a more elusive non- 
recorded character is hardly to be found. We know all about 
him but very little of him. Plenty of material, but the man, 
Andrew Marvell, remains undiscovered.’ The man, in fact, 
keeps his secrets, though the usual facts are there for anyone to 
read. He was a native of Yorkshire, born in Winestead in 
Holdernesse in 1621, removing to Hull at the age of three when 
his father, a clergyman, became master of the grammar school 
there. At the age of twelve he went up to Cambridge, and fell 
an easy prey, as the controversialists of the day would have it, 
to the Jesuits who were strong in the University at the time and 
were behind the Catholic revival which carried off Crashaw, for 
instance, forever. The boy Marvell was also, temporarily, in- 
volved, and there followed the rather baroque incident in his 
career of his flight to London with the Jesuits, the pursuit and 
recovery of him by his father, his return to Cambridge and the 
Church of England, which he was never afterwards to leave. 
In due course he proceeded to his B.A. degree, went abroad from 
1642 to 1646 for a period of leisurely travel in France, Spain, 
Holland and Italy, returned a good linguist, speaking the 
languages of these countries. The next thing of importance in 
his life was his appointment as tutor to the daughter, a little girl 
of twelve, of the great Lord Fairfax, who had resigned his 
cgmmand of the army to Cromwell; and his immersion for two 
years, during 1650 and 1651, in the life and affairs of that family, 
in their Yorkshire retreat; the great house of Nunappleton with 
its wonderful gardens and green wide-spreading meadows. 

He was twenty-nine at this time, young still but seasoned, 
having already, it may be, the name of being a fine scholar and 
a travelled man, a linguist. And though we know nothing 
positive about it, we may conjecture that already he had the 
reputation for sobriety and moderation traditionally ascribed to 
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him. At any rate very soon we find him rewarded with a position 
which only the most solid qualities could have secured. He was 
appointed Assistant Secretary to Cromwell, and as such must 
have found himself sitting at the other end of the table at which 
presided a formidable chief, no less than Milton himself. There 
his powers of endurance and of Latin composition must have been 
put to an equally severe test ; from which he emerged victorious, 
a tribute to his scholarship and, tradition reports, the friendship 
of the great man in his possession. Quiller-Couch, in one of his 
essays, amuses himself by imagining Cromwell coming in un- 
expectedly upon his Latin secretaries and finding them each 
polishing off an ode instead of preparing a despatch. 

But there was probably very little danger of this. Marvell 
must have given serious attention to affairs of state; for 
apparently he decided to make politics his life’s business. With 
the turn of the next decade he went forward as Member of 
Parliament for Hull and was elected to that and the two 
subsequent Parliaments, so that, altogether, for a period of 
nineteen years he represented his native city in Westminster. 
He discharged his public duties most conscientiously and con- 
sistently, punctiliously reporting to his constituents in rather dull 
letters on what was happening in Parliament. He gained the 
reputation of being incorruptible, and lives in the history books 
as a man who could not be bribed. 

The only thing that disturbed his constituents was the fact 
that he frequently went abroad for long stretches of time on 
business. What this business was, whether it was on diplomatic 
missions or private affairs he went, they did not know and neither 
can we now (be certain). All we do know is that throughout his 
life he was constantly busy and active, engaged in some mysterious 
matters that sent him backwards and forwards continually, even 
to far-off Russia. We may, if we choose, imagine him going on 
secret errands for Prince Rupert of the Rhine, between whom and 
himself legend places an intimate friendship, or we may simply 
believe him to have had commercial interests, perhaps in the wine 
trade, which called for his presence abroad. 

This mystery extends even to his domestic life. His friends 
had always thought him a bachelor, living alone in lodgings 
when he was in England ; and yet after his death a wife appears. 
To the volume of poems which came out three years after his 
death and which proved that this indefatigable man of business 
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and of politics was also a poet there was affixed a sort of certificate, 
signed by one Mary Marvell, assuring the public that these poems 
were the, work of her dear husband. We can imagine the 
astonishment of those who had known Marvell as a rather solitary 
public man. when they discovered he was in addition a poet and 
a husband. Truly, they may well have felt that it is all very 
fine to keep one’s secrets, but that there is such a thing as going 
too far, that behaviour such as this is not keeping a secret ; it 
is perpetrating a hoax. 

And the portrait, the wonderful portrait, says too, that it is 
a hoax to look so full of promise and to leave so little behind to 
fulfil the expectations you arouse. A sober conscientious Member 
of Parliament who never spoke in the House, a husband whose 
wife is unheard of until after his death, a man of business whose 
business is unknown—what has all that to do with the eyes and 
smile of the man in the portrait ? What indeed? It isn’t until 
we open the posthumous volume of poetry that we are assured 
we have not been imagining things, reading significance. into 
vacuity. Here we discover that from this man, in whose life 
poetry appears to have been an accident, whose main energies 
and most of whose time were given to entirely different, even 
antagonistic pursuits, whose work was not published until after 
his death, and much of which may never perhaps have 
reached the light, there came poems of flawless workmanship, 
superb grace, most definite individuality, poems behind which lie 
a whole complicated and long-heritaged tradition, poems which, 
indeed, mark the culmination in the English language of a culture 
not confined to England but of European extent. 

The poems of Marvell which are of importance are few and 
they were the product of a very short period'in his life, those 
two years which he spent in Nunappleton House, sauntering 
through the gardens and woods of the estate, lying in the lush 
grass of its meadows. Those two years, we are to believe then, 
when he was living in pleasant surroundings, doing work that 
was not excessively hard and allowed him plenty of leisure, made 
a poet of him. Experience of natural beauty made a poet of 
him, as experience of intense love made a poet of Wordsworth. 
That is true, but it is only part of the truth. These poems of 
Marvell’s short poetic life are poems of such’ confident grace, 
such accomplished naturalness, such adult power that it is 
incredible to think of them as merely the casual outcome of a 
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young man’s leisure, no matter how stirred that young man may 
have been by natural beauty. , 

The explanation is that the age in which he lived helped 
him to write the kind of poems he wrote. They could only have 
been produced at a time when it was felt a natural thing to write 
poetry and when the way of doing it was clearly established ; 
and Marvell represents the final bloom of a plant which had taken 
root in the early years of the Renaissance in England, his poetry, 
the flower in its last perfection before the petals wilt and the 
seed falls again into the earth. He is not by any means the 
greatest poet of the day ; his associate in business was also very 
much his superior in poetry. He is not even without rivals among 
lesser names than Milton’s—the age was sown thick with poets, 
Herrick, Herbert, Waller, Carew, Lovelace, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
to mention a few at random. But Marvell is the most repre- 
sentative of his time: he stands above those others I have 
mentioned because into his few exquisite poems he managed to 
pour the quintessence of the qualities of the age, and because, 
few though they are, his poems are superbly complete, and 
because he has power, a thing one can scarcely claim for Herrick, 
or Suckling, or Lovelace. 

What then are the qualities of the age which Marvell manages 
to capture and embody? It was, as I have already said, a 
culminating point of a culture. To the spontaneity and sweetness 
of the Elizabethan lyric inspiration the seventeenth century had 
added wit and irony. The poetry, labelled by Dr. Johnson and 
since then always referred to as ‘‘ metaphysical,’’ like all schools 
of poetry, has come to be known by its faults rather than by its 
virtues, by its spectacular defects rather than by its quiet 
achievements ; but there is no doubt that the metaphysical poets 
were guided aright when they reacted against the too soft 
assurance, the relaxed sweetness, the pastoral prettiness, the 
flaccidity of later Elizabethan poetry by introducing into their 
verse the unquiet voice of the questioning intellect, the bracing 
vigour of new learning, the disillusion of irony, the toughness of 
wit. The immediate result may have been tortuous and astonish- 
ing’ displays of ingenious erudition, mere verbal gymnastics, but 
the ultimate achievement was the emergence of a new force 
animating lyric poetry. The power of passion and of imagination 
which make lyric poetry are now held in check by equal power 
of intellect, so that in the best poetry of the age there is a perfect 
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balance of aspiration and restraint; there is control, there is a 
sort of ironic strength. There is no strain, though there is 
intensity ; the feeling’is not too strong for the mould which it 
takes. If we take the lovely poem of Carew’s which begins :— 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the faded rose, 
we find that mythology, metallurgy, astronomy and legend all 
go to its making, but who will deny the reality and intensity of 
the feeling expressed in it? Who will deny its strength any 
more than its elegance, its ingenuity, its sophistication ? We have 
only to compare it with a poem by any of the great lyric poets 
of the Romantic Revival to see how differently one writes as 
one is a pioneer or an heir to the ages. 

And this is what Marvell has. Retaining the grace and 
sweetness of the Elizabethans, he adds the elegance, the sophisti- 
cation, the wit of the seventeenth century; and that to a supreme 
degree. Carew’s poem is beautiful, it is powerful, but it pales 
besides the greater power, the deeper glow of Marvell’s famous 
lines To His Coy Mistress :— 

Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
The pulse of feeling here is strong as the beat of a great bird’s 
wing: the imagination plunges and soars into strange regions of 
time and space, but a constant spray of ironic wit is turned on 
the theme, giving it an extraordinary strength, an adult endurance. 
There is nothing melancholy in it, though the subject is one that 
poets often choose to invest with melancholy. It is the very 
opposite of youthful idealism ; it has nothing merely enthusiastic 
about it. It does not expect too much, but it is confident of 
enjoying what it does expect. The subject is a commonplace of 
poetry, but there is nothing commonplace about the way it 1s 
treated. It takes on a vastness, an expansion that reaches 
through time to eternity :— 
Yonder all before us lie 
Desarts of vast etarnity. 

Such an image has an almost frightening imaginative power and 
intensity. And the metre chosen is handled with extreme accom- 
plishment, it being no easy thing to produce such an impression 
of resonant strength with the octosyllabic couplet. 

The age into which he happened to be born, therefore, helped 
Marvell to voice his experiences with grace and mastery, but to 
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understand the nature of these we must go back to Nunappleton 
and the two years he spent there. The actual experience that 
stirred Marvell to poetry was an intense and unique apprehension 
of natural beauty, and in this he goes far beyond his time. It 
was not only that he had a most delicately observant eye, an 
attention open to the most minute details of nature and the 
creatures of nature, in a way that recalls Shakespeare, and that 
stands alone in his century, as for example, the description of the 
woodpecker or the hatching thrush in the poem on Nunappleton 
House ; but he had more, he had the ability to concentrate a 
sudden blaze of imaginative vision on some ordinary object and 
turn it into something wonderful and strange, as when he describes 
the hay makers :— 

The tawny mowers enter next, 

Who seem like Israelites to be 

Walking on foot through a green sea, 
or the world seen from a lair among long grass :— 

And now to the Abyss I pass 

Of that unfathomable grass 

Where men like Grasshoppers appear 

But Grasshoppers are gyants there. 

And that is not all. Marvell was a mystic of Nature, as 
Vaughan also in the same century and Wordsworth later. He 
was, as one critic has said, a singing Cambridge Platonist, one 
who “though here born, yet is acquainted elsewhere.’’ He 
believed in a world beyond the world of sense, and expressed this 
apprehension, his experience of this other world, in verse. He 
knew that delight of the spirit in nature, that fusion of his own 
identity in the larger identity of the universe which is commonly 
held to have first found utterance in Rousseau. The remarkable 
thing is not merely that he had this faculty, but that he gives it 
form with graceful ease, without hesitation, without fumbling, 
with none of the exclamations, the rhetorical questions which 
Wordsworth had recourse to when engaged on a similar task. 
Thoughts in a Garden is, perhaps, the fullest expression of this 
side of Marvell’s powers. The poem begins in typical seventeenth 
century manner, with a metaphysical, that is, witty and ingenious, 
embroidery of the theme, but with the fifth stanza the movement 
quickens and the feeling deepens to a description of an enchanted 
Arcadia, an earthly Paradise. The poet scarcely recognises where 
he is, so sharpened and heightened has his consciousness of the 
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beauty about him become. From that he passes to a kind of 
trance where his mind conjectures for him still more wonderful 
worlds, realisation of actual beauty suggesting the possibility of 
even greater imaginary beauty. And then comes the climax of 
the experience, when the poet seems to leave his body ; “ casting 
the body’s vest aside,’’ his spirit breaks away and glides, like a 
bird, into the boughs of a tree where it “ whets and claps its silver 
wings.” But immediately the poet seems to repent of what he 
has told; the mocking intellect reappears, and the poem ends, 
as it began, in typical seventeenth century manner, now, however, 
looking a little insincere. He may make fun of the strange 
adventure he has had, but we believe in it, and take the fun 
with a sceptical shrug. 

This is metaphysical—using the word in its normal sense— 
poetry of a high order. Behind it lay an extraordinary personal 
experience, the entry into that world which Blake says we can 
attain to when the doors of the senses are cleansed, the reason 
subordinated and the imagination allowed full command. On 
such experiences Wordsworth’s whole poetic life and work was 
based, as was also the poetry that we called symbolist. In 
Baudelaire’s words :—“ Le principe de la poésie est strictement 
et simplement l’aspiration humaine vers une Beauté supérieure, 
et la manifestation de ce principe est dans un enthousiasme, un 
enlévement de l’ame.” 

There is little doubt that what Marvell is describing in the 
central portion of Thoughts in a Garden is of this nature, an 
aspiration towards ideal beauty, and a rapture, a carrying out of 
itself of his soul. He was probably the first modern European 
poet to give expression to this mood. He does it, as we have 
seen, to the manner born, and yet almost, as it were, casually. 
Compared with the poets of the Romantic Revival who attempt 
the same thing, Marvell has a supreme naturalness. He has also 
contentment. Shelley will tell you about his visions of ideal 
beauty in a way that gives you clearly to understand that he is 
unhappy away from that beauty. A poem like Lines written 
above the Euganean Hills is a poignant cry of suffering. There 
is an ache, a longing, a wringing of the hands in it. Shelley says 
in effect, “I am unhappy: I suffer here: I want another world 
which I glimpse at times and would hold in eternal possession.” 
Marvell says, “I sink into the greenness of the garden and lose 
myself in a sort of ecstasy there. I am rapt away, supremely 
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happy, but I know that when I return I shall be amused at 
myself.” Marvell’s and Shelley’s experience is similar, but 
Marvell is satisfied with what he gets, while Shelley would make 
what can only be a rare occurrence everlasting, and so spoils it 
for himself. Shelley’s poem is as beautiful as Marvell’s, but 
compared with Marvell as a personality he seems a child. 

One could emphasise other aspects of Marvell’s talents, the 
metaphysical poet of charming conceits, delicate hyperbole, such 
witty ingenuities as :— 


Therefore the love which us doth bind, 
But Fate so enviously debars, 

Is the conjunction of the mind, 
And opposition of the stars ; 


or the poet who writes in the pastoral tradition, in a pure, limpid, 
almost unmannered style. But what constitutes his peculiar 
importance, makes him unique in achievement is that on the one 
hand representative of the. best qualities of his age, on the other 
he embodies in his poetry an experience rare at any time and 
certainly unexpressed before him: This strange and wonderful 
spiritual adventure he manages to describe as easily and elegantly 
as Herrick would describe the silks and ribands of his Julia. 
There is nothing of the pioneer, nothing of the child: or of the 
amateur in Marvell. Everything is adult, strong, and yet delicate 
and fine, as the face of the man in Hanneman’s portrait is adult, 
strong, and yet delicate and fine. 


UNBORN TOMORROW AND DEAD 
YESTERDAY 
By Hugh Connelt 


“Unborn Tomorrow and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if Today be fair? ”’ 


A story for St. Brice, who had “ impossible 
manners, an ungovernable temper and a 
passion for horses,” and yet justified St. 
Martin’s strange choice of him as his successor 
to the See of Tours by his uprightness and 
energy. 


IKE an emerald green caterpillar striped and speckled with 
white, grey and brown, the esker humped itself across the 
dark soggy lowlands of West Roscommon. It was threaded 

by a wavering white line, which from near hand was seen to be 
a trim little road, with wide emerald verges and low flanking 
dry-stone walls. There was a sort of toy trimness about the 
whole region that was engaging. 

Two tinkers sitting in a green spring-cart, with one white 
pony between the shafts and another trotting behind, were not 
out of keeping. The ponies’ tails and manes were on the long 
side, and the men’s coats were rather raggedy for trimness, but 
they were without the usual huddle of women and children, and 
their livestock was confined to one black greyhound and a cock. 
They turned up a bohereen from which a bunch of farmers and 
a couple of horses had just emerged, they passed the gable-end 
of an immaculate white-and-gold cottage, and pulled up in a 
haggard in which two dejected-looking men sat on a threshing- 
set sucking pipes. The crisp sunshine of a November morning 
shone on a carpet of fresh-strewn chaff, out of an ominously 
beautiful sky 

‘God bless the work,’’ said the elder tinker pleasantly and 
inconsequently to the idlers, who gave the response mechanically. 
‘A grand day, thanks be to: God, after all the rain. And might 
hold till evening.”” The threshers scanned the sky and agreed 
dubiously. 
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‘‘T suppose you forgot ‘twas St. Martin’s Day when you 
started in to work,” said the other. tinker, a rakish-looking, 
black-browed young fellow. 

‘Maybe so and maybe not,” said the thresher resentfully. 
“T’d give that,” snapping his fingers, “‘ for all the saints in the 
Calender before I’d let a widow-woman’s corn go to waste on 
her; and that stack of wheat will be in a bad way be Monday, 
if so be Monday is a fit day for threshing.” 

“Was it stacked wet ?”’ said the elder tinker. “If so, its 
not the only one in the country.”’ 

‘Tt was stacked on the best day that came last month, only 
the lads that came to draw it for her came late—no blame to 
them. It was by starlight they stacked it, and the dew has it 
destroyed. You can see the steam rising out of it now. They had 
a right to remake it today when they wouldn’t risk their souls 
to thresh it. Now they’re all off digging potatoes, which it seems 
St. Martin has no objection to.” 

The handsome young tinker laughed explosively. ‘‘ There 
speaks the black Protestant !' Aren’t you sorry for them and the 
damage they’ve done themselves threshing the one stack before 
they remembered the day it was? Weren’t you the villain to 
let them go at it? Come, we'll tackle up and get on with the 
job before the weather goes against us.” 

He started taking the elegant cob from the shafts. “‘ My 
darling Lydians won’t like this donkey work, but they’ll have to 
put up with it. Round and round and round, like the Golden 
Ass. No, my beauties, there’ll be no milling or threshing done on 
ycur birthdays when you’re canonized.” 

George Brown the thresher tugged nervously at his neat 
brown beard ; he wondered if he liked teaming up with a couple 
of strange tinkers with Arab horses. What business was it of 
theirs, and what were they going to get out of it ? The widow- 
woman couldn’t pay a halfpenny, the neighbours were giving 
their work. The idea that he might have to pay a few shillings 
himself was extremely painful to him. Something checked him 
from asking a direct question—he decided to risk his pocket for’ 
charity. Weren’t they risking their souls ? | 

The young tinker read that question in his face. ‘‘ Never. 
mind about us,” he said. ‘‘ Father’s a convert, and can do what he 
likes, and I’m a renegade and do what I like. Dear me, to think 
of the good little choirboy I was—O sanctissima ....”’ he rolled 
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his eyes heavenwards and carolled sanctimoniously, as he counted 
trace-links with his fingers. 
““ Indeed—was he a Protestant born, then ?”’ asked Brown. 
"No; said: Brice: ““ Dionysiac,’ I think» Eh) father? ” 
‘‘ Brice,” said the older man sharply, “ stop fooling.”’ 
Brice bowed a deep mocking bow so that his: black forelock 
slapped over his nose, and was silent. 


Thirty years ago, thirty years ago, 

Our das knew a lot of things that we don’t know. 
But Fordson tractors and Batty circus ponies 
Were still to open Western eyes in wild surmise. 


So Brice’s white Lydians were yoked to one end of the long » 
pole, and Mr. Brown’s brown nags to the other, and they jogged 
solemnly round and round, the Lydians stumbling over the con- 
necting-rod that spun in the chaff until they got wise. They were 
kept relentlessly on the move by Brice, who turned giddily on 
the drum in the centre, flourishing a long whip, and pouring forth 
an endless stream of encouragements and objurgations suitable 
for equines. The old tinker stood on the wheatstack and kept 
George Brown, at the mill, supplied with sheaves, occasionally 
throwing a damp one aside. Brown’s boy Benny was hard put 
to it to clear chaff and stack straw and empty grain out of sacks 
into a little shed adjacent. Brice exchanged jobs with him for a 
while, but took such delight in pouring the tawny grain over his 
feet that he could never catch up with the other jobs afterwards, 
and found himself fighting a losing battle with an engulfing 
flood of straw and chaff, so that the horses had to be pulled up 
until order had been restored. There wasn’t time to talk, but 
Benny, consumed with curiosity and too shy to speak before 
his elders, managed to breathe a question on his mind when he 
and Brice got their heads together shovelling chaff out of the 
bowels of the outfit. 

“No,” said Brice, ‘‘ there’s no woman with us. The old 
man doesn’t like them; neither do I. It’s one of the few things 
we agree about.” 

They drifted apart, and Benny had to leave his other question 
unasked. Who, if not a woman, had put that marvellous patch 
on Father’s coat—the kind of patch that would be required if a 
bullock: ate the coat you left on a fence. 
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The next time they met Brice startled him by saying savagely, 
apparently to himself, ‘‘ They’re all the same; if you fancy a 
horse and a glass of brandy they throw in the woman as a dead 
cert, and down you for it if they can. But all their blather about 
me never did anything but make asses of them, and then I had 
a grand time twisting their tails and tying knots in their ears.” 
He climbed up onto his drum. ‘ G’wan up out of that, Lyddies, 
e’wan Moll, g’wan Bob,” and with a crack of his whip (the lash 
never rested on any of them) he put everything into rhythmic 
motion again. Out poured the stream of grain and the trickle of 
tailings, the straw was coughed up convulsively, along with a 
sparse stinging hail of grain that had got caught in a sort of 
backwater eddy amongst the beaters, and scurries of chaff were 
dispersed over the yard by Benny like shovelfuls of yellow snow. 
Mr. Brown’s mind was concentrated on his two-man job.of ripping 
binders and feeding the machine; every movement had to be 
perfectly co-ordinated, or an empty clatter would proclaim time 
and energy going to waste. The stately tattered haggard old 
man on the stack kept the pile of sheaves under his right hand 
neatly replenished, heads and butts always in proper order, 
though his unpractised muscles were beginning to feel the weight 
of the sheaves. 

Presently the old brain, too, became a trifle fatigued. The 
droning of the mill, the sunshine, the gentle mechanical work, 
combined to undermine his grip of the actual moment. His 
clothes troubled him, the rough and greasy feel of them, and their 
exhalations of whiskey and tobacco. He shed his patched coat, 
and felt happier, although the rags beneath allowed him a bare 
margin of warmth. He was playing a part, and the part just then 
was so congenial to him, in spite of aching arms, that he felt 
himself in danger of losing the sense of his real identity.. Brice 
would help him out if the worst came to the worst, with that 
sharp clear narrow mind of his, unless his perverse spirit tempted 
him to mischief. He could not be as irresponsible as that... . 

The machine stopped (as already explained, by reason of 
Brice’s irresponsibility). He lost himself in happy contemplation 
of his surroundings. The man and beasts, four horses, and a 
black greyhound playing tig with a white collie, fell into a formal 
pattern against the pure golden background. This struck a familiar 
and delightful note, for the meaning of which his mind went 
groping rather helplessly. Beyond the haggard wall was a childishly 
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simple view of fields and walls and cottages and ash trees, illumined 
by a rare clear pearly light. And arching overhead was a mar- 
vellous sky, surpassing any he could remember to have seen on 
all his journeys, ranging in colour from green to sapphire, and 
decorated with clouds, of every colour, form and texture ; clouds 
which challenged the imagination. to sail seas, coast uncharted 
islands, climb mountain ranges, scale castle walls, quail before 
dragons, pass by bright hosts of angels to enter at last into 
eternity itself. 

There was his clue. It didn’t matter now what Brice did. 
For one instant he extended his arms in an instinctive act of 
worship. The machine had started again and Mr. Brown swore 
regrettably on finding his supply of sheaves interrupted. In 
a moment a double supply was showered upon:him, and he was 
placated. 

No-one in the haggard had looked up at that instant, but the 
widow-woman, coming round her gable-end, saw the cross-like 
figure on the half-demolished stack, and it did not help the con- 
fusion in her poor mind. The flesh in her was so grateful to have 
the work done and longed to set the best of tea and bacon before 
her benefactors; the spirit raged at Protestants and tinkers 
flouting custom in her own place. The two had been see-sawing, 
pull-devil, pull-bakering in her mind for'the past hour, and the 
spirit was altogether up at that moment. She was going out 
with a can of tea, indeed, but resolved to send them to the right- 
about, and take the consequence of lost grain, if need be, with a 
brave martyr spirit. 

The men were glad to sit down with their backs to the stack 
of straw and blink into the sun, and wash the dust from their 
throats. Wheaten bread was good, better than having wheat 
grain pelted at your. face, and pleasant words would have been 
welcome too but there. were none forthcoming from their hostess. 
Benny looked at her sturdy little tow-headed lad, eldest of a long 
string, and wondered if he could be wheedled into helping to 
clear the chaff. His father and the tinker talked weather and 
potatoes, but the tinker was disappointingly vague about the 
state of crops seen in the course of his travels. Brice lay on his 
stomach and played with the dogs, having drained his mug at 
a gulp. The Roscommon woman, broad-browed and placid, 
with nothing fanatic-looking about her except perhaps her small 
pale-blue eyes, watched them in silence, and fed her scruples on 
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the tinkers’ hairy chins, and the threshers’ omission of grace for 
food, until they burst the dam of carnal kindliness and poured 
their floods.on the unsuspecting offenders. The widow-woman, 
flurried but firm, addressed the party. She was grateful for what 
they had done, but they were doing wrong, they were making a 
show of her and they must go. Mr. Brown would be welcome on 
the Monday ; she’d have good help for him, and if, as he was so 
sure, Monday would be wet and the corn sprouted, well, ‘twas 
the will of God. 

With that Brice lost his temper. He stood up brushed his 
da rudely aside, and talked to the woman till she choked with 
fury and went white with fright, thinking him a lunatic. By 
degrees he cooled off into something like a Missioner, but less 
intelligible. He quoted poetry to her in his sing-song voice till 
he had her blushing. His gestures were beautiful. Probably 
those slim work-shy hands, with the flash of rings on the fingers, 
conveyed as much meaning to her as the words, which sounded 
sometimes like tinker jargon to her, and sometimes like bits of the 
Mass. 

“Look you, lady,’ he said finally. “St. Martin’s dead and 
buried, R.I.P.’”’, with a wink at his da. “ The rest of us may be 
that same tomorrow week, and doing time along with all the 
sinners since Adam—but I lay you a hundred to one you'll be 
doing time for throwing away a good thing that’s put in your 
way, let it be a tip from Harty’s stables or a grand fair day like 
this in the worst harvest season known. And if you’re not letting 
that little lad help us finish, I’m away out of this now with my 
horses.”’ 

Down came the thundercloud on his brow and he strode over 
to where his Lydians stood happily munching rejected sheaves, 
and began to untackle them. 

The woman stood bewildered, her mind slowly labouring 
after the swift meteor-track of his. The old tinker got to his feet, 
covered his pipe and shoved it into his pocket, and ran stiffly 
after the young one. He knew it was no use to hail him; he 
put his hands on Brice’s wrists and spoke urgently. 

“Giver her time, you hasty firebrand. Can’t you see she’s 
the make of a Frank—slow, phlegmatic, maddening—but she will 
arrive at the idea in a while.” 

She did—near enough for the moment. ‘‘ Pappy,’’ said 
Brice, as the little lad trotted up, “’twas a namesake of yours 
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directed us here. We'll change round the horses the way there’ll 


be an evener pull on the bits. Did you ever hear about the hungry 
grasshopper ? 


“The grasshopper who’d chirped the summer through, 
Was badly stuck for grub and things looked blue. 
At Martinmas he comethered Miss Ant 
For a waste end of fly or worm... . 


“ But he just got nothing but a lecture out of her. She looks 
that sort, doesn’t she? Never mind. The grasshopper has all 
the poets on his side, not to mention Scripture. Run along and 
keep the straw cleared now and don’t be looking so solemn at 
me.’’ He made a face that sent Pappy off to the straw in fits 
of laughter. 

“Da,” said Brice, as they were starting off again, ‘I gave 
that fool of a woman time—what about speaking to Thor about 
aber 

“ Yes,”’ said the old man, gazing at a queer knot in the sky, 
“there isn’t much time, but I’ve no jurisdiction.”’ 

“Can’t you do something? Half an hour would finish us 
now we have the lad.”’ 

They finished in fifteen minutes. 

“Great work,” said Mr. Brown, as a few drops began to fall, 
“and a great return. I don’t know how that last butt of the 
stack went through so quick. *Twas like a conjuring trick.” 

“Like Pretty Polly,” interjected Brice, “ or the Cork Mail, 
or Atalanta.” 

““Queer—but it’s all queer enough, you’re queer tinkers ; 
a pity there aren’t more like you. What’ll I be giving you now ? 
Three hours work and the horses?’ He turned away to fumble 
in his inside pocket. ‘‘ I suppose whatever I give you will stay 
at Brady’s pub, if that’s the way you’re going.” 

He turned back to see Brice standing in front of his da 
with thunder on his brow again. The rain fogged his dusty 
spectacles and he felt meekly submissive rather than surprised 
when the boyo said fiercely to him, “ You blind bat, can’t you 
tell a bishop from a tinker ? Kneel down now, he wants to bless 
you. And you too ’’—to Benny and Pappy. 

They obeyed. There seemed nothing else to do. The sheep-dog 
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licked Benny’s face and was ignored. The rain trickled down the 
backs of their necks. 

‘“Now you may kiss his ring, and mine too.” 4] 

The old man whispered hastily, ““Mr. Brown may not like 
ito 

‘““Oh yes, he will,’’ said Brice carelessly. ‘‘ He’s one of 

Pairick’s all right. Surely you didn’t think he was a Pelagian ? ”’ 

“ Dear Patricius, yes. I suppose he knows this place,’’ said 
the old man, holding out his hand with a Claddagh ring on the 
middle finger, and a blister on the side of the thumb. “I’m 
sure he and Mr. Brown would get on well together, they’re both 
so practical.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Brown. Goodbye lads,” said Brice, walking 
swiftly past and hardly giving them time to touch the much 
handsomer ring that he was wearing. “‘ Be sure and water your 
horses, and give them a fair show when they’re past work.”’ 

Then the heavens opened. Brown, Benny, Pappy and the 
sheep-dog bolted for cover. Out of the tail of his eye Benny 
saw the two white Lydians galloping off with the cart into the 
grey veils of rain, the hound leaping beside them. 

There was no road in that direction. 


IRISH REGIONAL NOVELISTS OF 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By B. G. MacCarthy 


i TTERATURE,” said Stephen Gwynn, “is always the ex- 
pression of a society.” This is particularly true of the 
novel, since fiction is a portrayal of human life, and 

necessarily implies some attitude towards the chosen subject. 

In nineteenth century Ireland the question at once arose: “ Of 

which people will you write ? From what point of view ?’”’ And, 

but for the ignored status of Gaelic writers at that period, there 
might have been added the question: ‘ Which language will 
you use?” The Irish novelists of the early nineteenth century 
were influenced not merely by the immediate scene, but (still 
more deeply) by inherited convictions linked with a class system 
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which owed its origin to causes remote in history. Before con- 
sidering these novelists, therefore, it is necessary to glance at 
the Ireland of that time. ’ ; 

Ireland in the early nineteenth century was a dual Ireland, 
locked in mutual and deadly opposition. It was entering on the 
last phase of that struggle which had continued down the ages 
and which perhaps showed itself most clearly in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In Elizabethan Ireland there existed side by side two 
separate people, two separate racial traditions, two languages, 
two literatures, two codes of law, two ways of life and thought— 
all utterly irreconcilable. The passing centuries resolved the 
struggle externally into a social system consisting of two strata, 
an alien system superimposed upon the native system. It had 
been possible to disrupt the Irish pattern of life, to break the 
sense of continuity with the past, and to condemn the native 
Irish to a general level of poverty and illiteracy. Yet Davis tells 
us that, even in the nineteenth century Gaelic was the habitual 
speech of “about half the people west of a line drawn from 
Derry to Waterford, and in some of the mountain tracts east of 
that line, it was still common.” Irish was, in fact, spoken up to 
the outskirts of Dublin:city. Not only so, but there was still the 
remnant of the Gaelic school of writers. Out of that conflict had 
grown the Anglo-Irish dialect, but the people who used it still 
conserved their ancient music, poetry and legends (transmitted by 
oral tradition) and their old customs, now dim in origin. 

From these two classes, therefore—the Ascendancy class and 
the native Irish class—-the Irish novelists of the nineteenth 
century must emerge, and their interpretation of that material 
would depend on their particular experience and point of view. 
One would expect two different kinds of Irish novel: that which 
dealt with Ascendancy life and with the peasants in relation to 
their masters; that which dealt with the hfe of the common 
people and with the masters in relation to the oppressed. In 
fact, these two schools of fiction came into existence. The 
cultural advantage lay with the more educated class. Nevertheless, 
it was certain that the more Ascendancy the tone of the novel 
the mcre it would approximate to English life, since the higher 
the level of Irish society the fewer Irish characteristics were to be 
cxpected. But the descendants of the old Irish people were 
intensely themselves, and as such could not fail to be a rich 
source of inspiration to the novelist, an unworked mine of speech 
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and behaviour. But who could write of the simple people of 
Ireland? Only those who were near enough to know them ; if 
possible, one of themselves; someone who shared their daily 
life, their speech, their outlook, who realised their sources of 
action and reaction. Could such a man have the necessary equlp- 
ment of education, and if he had not, what kind of novel would 
result ? We shall see. Meanwhile a writer emerges, as is most 
natural, from the class which had the greatest access to culture. 
Maria Edgeworth, the first of the regional novelists, turns her 
eyes to the contemporary Irish scene. ; 

It was a scene of desolation, of indurated injustice, soon to 
become an inferno of suffering which would have taxed the pen 
of Dante. From a people shorn not merely of material property, 
but of every right of the mind and spirit, there arose scarcely an 
articulate cry. In 1800, the year of the Act of Union, there 
appeared Maria Edgeworth’s first novel, Castle Rackrent. 

Maria Edgeworth, the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
came of a family which had been landed proprietors in Co. 
Longford since the reign of Henry VIII. From her father she 
inherited a broad-minded outlook, literary interests and a strong 
desire “to be amiable, prudent and of use’”’. Her father’s interest 
was paramount in her life. He “ cut,’ corrected and supervised 
her writings, and set before her an aim of moral didacticism. 
Whether, without his controlling influence, she would have soared 
higher is a point open to doubt, since she seems to have been, 
in any case, the extension of his personality. Her desire to use 
fiction for the express purpose of inculcating moral lessons caused 
her to present unmixed principal characters, so that her readers 
might not be misled in their moral judgments. Her view of life 
was that God had ordained the social order, and that only by 
doing one’s duty in one’s appointed sphere could happiness be 
attained. She was so certain, for example, of the difference between 
the bourgeois mind and the upper-class mind that she devised 
a suitable approach to each. Her Popular Tales are all unassuming 
cheerfulness and industry. Her Hashionable Tales expose un- 
feeling frivolity and extravagance, and stress the need for accepting 
the responsibilities of wealth and exalted station. 

Since Maria Edgeworth never doubted the justice of the 
social order, it may be questioned whether she was ‘qualified to 
become the national novelist of a country in which the social 
order was no natural growth, but an unnatural imposition. There 
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were other factors which diminished her opportunities of giving 
a true picture of Irish life. She came to Ireland at the age of 
sixteen. Since she had been reared in England, she brought to 
Ireland a set of values which could not apply in a very different 
state of society. In addition, her privileged social position did 
not help her to establish contact with that class of people which 
constituted the majority of the population. For these reasons 
she remained, despite her kindliness, an outsider. Yet the air 
she breathed was Irish air, and she was impelled to write of 
Ireland. Castle Rackrent, The Absentee, Ennui, and Ormond show 
that she was most successful in writing of the Irish life she knew. 
Castle Rackrent, the only story which she wrote “ for fun,” the 
only novel free from didacticism, was her best—a fact which 
should have given her food for thought, had she realised it. 
Castle Rackrent records the annals of an old Irish family 
which, from one generation to another, pursues the rollicking 
way to perdition. It is told through the lips of Honest Thady, 
a character whom Miss Edgeworth drew from a steward on the 
Edgeworth estate. She said that she grew so accustomed to this 
steward’s dialect that she could think and speak it without much 
effort. This is apparent in the facility with which the narrative 
flowed from her pen. The other three Irish novels contain much 
that is of value, much too that is worthless. The alternation 
between her natural bent and her deliberate didacticism is well 
seen in Ormond. One moment we are in the wild domain of the 
Black Isles, observing with delight the uproarious nobility of 
King Corney ; the next, there is Ormond snivelling (there is no 
other word for it) his repentance for having unwittingly intervened 
between Moriarty and his coquettish Peggy. It must truly be 
said, however, that Sir Ulick O’Shane is not merely a ruffian in 
black and white. Miss Edgeworth shows us that Sir Ulick justified 
to himself his own opportunism and knavery. His epitaph, 
spoken by one of the grave-diggers, represents her own view : 
‘There lies the makings of an excellent gentleman—but the 
cunning of his head spoiled the goodness of his heart.”” As for 
King Corney, he was “‘the true thing and never changed”. This 
hard-drinking, practical, daring, generous creature has about him 
something of the rugged splendour of those kings who won and 
retained power by their own strength. When he dies (killed by 
the intervention of Richard Edgeworth) the real interest of the 
story dies with him. He revenged his untimely end by dwarfing 
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the rest of the characters and making the virtuous and 
sententious folk seem very mawkish. 

But there were in Maria Edgeworth’s novels curious evidences 
of myopia. In Ennui she uses the rebellion of ’98 really as a 
means of relieving Lord Glenthorne’s sense of futility. The plot 
of the United Irishmen (to make Glenthorne their leader or, 
alternatively, to kill him) would seem to indicate a degree of 
impulsiveness unusual even among the native Irish. And what 
are we to say of a writer who, having explained that the Clonbrony 
estate has been drained dry, by the infamous agent, yet shows 
the incognito Lord Colambre being lavishly entertained in the 
cottage of the Widow O’Neill? He sups on bacon and eggs, 
potatoes, milk and butter ; and there would have been a chicken, 
had there been time to prepare it. He breakfasts on white bread, 
tea, cream, butter and eggs. Truly such hospitality is little 
calculated to show the evils of absenteeism. In The Absentee, 
Maria Edgeworth spoke from a pitying and benevolent heart, 
yet when she shows a whole community groaning under the heel 
of oppression, she does not question that one man should have 
such power over the lives of others. 

Rebellion and famine, “the state of the country ’’—of 
these Miss Edgeworth was aware. They did not induce her to 
change her chosen tone, but finally they caused her to give up 
writing of Ireland. In 1834, in a letter to her brother in India, 
explaining why Helen was not an Irish novel, Maria Edgeworth 
made this most illuminating remark: “It is impossible to draw 
Ireland as she is now in a book of fiction—realities are too strong — 
party passions are too violent to bear to see, or care to look at 
their faces in the looking glass. The people would only break the 
glass and curse the fool who held the mirror up to nature.”” One 
remembers that the Lady of Shalott could no longer spin when 
one glance at reality shivered her mirror to atoms. Even if Maria 
Edgeworth were not unable, it seems certain that she was un- 
willing to include in her novels any analysis of Irish life. The 
Edinburgh Review of 1831 says in regard to her Irish works: 
“ We are not sufficiently told the influence of circumstances upon 
the national character, nor what in each individual is natural 
and what the result of his position. There is a careful avoidance 
of folitical topics, the bearing of which upon Irish society is 
too marked and important to be altogether omitted.” In so far 
as politics represent the impact of history upon human life they 
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could scarcely be omitted from the Irish novel. Unless the writer 
showed the causes which underlay rackrents, evictions, tithe- 
proctors, hedge-schools and secret societies, then Irish figures in 
fiction would appear as meaningless as marionettes, acting without 
autonomy, out of no causation, dancing convulsively in response 
to the controlling finger. It was this cautious refusal to touch 
the roots of Irish life which led to the superficial growth of what 
may be called the Irish colonial novelists. Its greatest exponents 
were the witty Lever and the farcical Lover, who genially wrote 
de haut en bas. An excellent critic has said: ‘‘ More is asked, in 
fiction at least, of the Irish peasant than of the peasant of any 
other country. His very enemies expect him to be always witty, 
humourous and amusing. Proverbial as are his sorrows, his gaiety 
must never flag. He may drink, he may fight or make love, but 
witty he must always be.”’ 

The relation between Maria Edgeworth’s picture of Irish life 
and the real life which surrounded her is essential to an estimate 
of her art, but her Irish stories carried conviction to those who 
did not fully know Ireland, and proved an inspiration to Scott 
and to Turgeniev. Scott had, indeed, more claim to be styled a 
national novelist than had Maria Edgeworth, since he presented 
the people of his country as an integral whole, without the 
squinted vision which results from closing one eye. It was, of 
course, a simpler matter for him, because Scotland was not divided 
by an abnormal stratification. No doubt it was this quality in 
Scott which led the Banims to hail him as their exemplar of what 
a national novelist ought to be. 

But although Maria Edgeworth and Scott brought the regional 
aspect into prominence, there were other factors which contributed 
to Irish national consciousness in literature. Moore had popularised 
the Irish melodies. There was in England an Irish vogue, con- 
sequently there was the market without which the supply might 
have stagnated at its source. At first the activities in the Irish 
field were quite superficial. One observes the desire to collect 
Irish curiosities, still reined in by a careful refusal to examine 
the fabric of Irish life. There was an evident preoccupation with 
Irish archeology and folklore. There were even some toyings with 
the Irish language, not for its own sake, but because there was 
an English demand for folklore, poems and keens. As a proof 
of this demand we have the Fairy Legends of Croker, Maginn and 
others, and the space given by Fraser’s Magazine to English 
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versions of Irish poetry. Indeed, we find English writers, such 
as Harrison Ainsworth, versifying from literal translations of 
Irish poems. Soon, through the scholarly labours of Petrie, 
O’Donovan and O’Curry, the hidden Ireland was to be revealed. 
There arose novelists who wished to present Ireland as she really 
was. The first of these were the Banims. 


(To be continued) 


AS THE LIGHT TERRIBLE AND HOLY 
By Leslie Daiken 


This day the world was called into being ; 
this day thou causest all the creatures of the 
Universe to stand in gudgment, as children or as 
servants. If as children, have pity on us as a father 
pitieth his children ; and tf as.servants, our eyes 
wait on thee until thou be gracious unto us and 
bring forth our judgment as the light, terrible and 
holy... < 


And the Shofar, which is the ram’s horn, sounded the note: 
TEKIAH 


TZKA sat at the back of the Schul. In the days when he was 

a callow Bar Mitzvah youth, mousey and molly-coddled, he 
used to sit beside his Uncle, following page by page of the 
spidery text, each twist and turn of the proceedings, with the 
concentration of a budding yeshivah-bocher. But as the days 
extended themselves and he grew accustomed to wearing long 
pants, he began to hear between the lines all those jests and 
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half-hints about commerce ; conversation whispered between the 
altoth—honours bestowed at the Reading of The Law—a vocabu- 
lary based upon mercenary words like fit and viffll and 
sechayrah and shmattes and ferloren. 

Becoming bored with talk of Solo Whist or Bluff or Whist 
Drives absorbing the interest of those pew-entrenched neighbours 
of his Uncle, from whose constant admonition of Shah, shah! 
availed no permanent quietness—he drifted to the back benchers’ 
habitat. 

There, all sorts of indiscriminate people had assembled. The 
book-rests were inscribed with pencilled names of early occupants, 
and chiselled slogans cut out with a penknife. ‘‘ Where were you 
in ’22?”’, and “ Lapeka is a ganov,” and ‘“‘ Yakmeeyan University’ 
1920, and “ Our Chazon’s a wise guy,” and ‘In memoriam 
Mottel, Doctor of Codology,” and so on. 


* * * 


Among them there was a regular patron, a curious-looking 
agrarian sort of man. To the worshippers he was a stranger, 
in a sense, half belonging to another world; a cretin, perhaps, 
because he earned his living with feet close to the soil, after the 
manner of pedlars, from choice and not through stark need. 

He came into the House of God furtively, as if he felt that 
he hardly belonged there, sidling self-effacingly into the last 
bench of all, the back-to-the-wall boys, the proietarian pew. 
‘““One-horse-town ”’ they called him, laconically disremembering 
their peddling forebears. Disremembering ; the sidelong grin on 
the face of a lawyer whose father, dim as the legend of Sweet 
Molly Malone, hawked his way to opulence with rotten apples 
in the rain where stopped the newest horse-trams. Disremembering; 
they raised their eyes from the age-old print, passing them over 
him in patronage, over the dangerously new suiting, the raw 
clean face and the resplendent, superlative shirting of finest 
tiger silk. . 

Yet, in the outside world, his own, everybody knew him, 
travelling men, punters, tic-tacs. They accepted his big flat feet 
on the good turf, slushy, springy or iron from black frost. They, 
in their passive way as unmolesting as that in which the citizens 
accepted his pitch on the principal bridge of their city, whither 
he would return from season to season with the fidelity of the 


martin to its eaves. 
E 
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At fairgreens, carnivals, commemorations, regattas ; out- 
side barracks, wakes, weddings or cup-ties, he was always there. 
But—above all—at point-to-points, trekking his ancient box- 
camera like the staff of Aaron, a jostler of gintry, comfortable 
among crowds, talker to teams or cattlemen in their own lingo. 
Heavy-jowled and half-shaven, his disguise had very early become 
his normal attire. Too thick to qualify as a con-man, too shrewd 
to pledge his freedom of coming-and-going to a cash-desk or a 
studio, he consorted with sporty men, tramps, (yoks all of them), 
a watch-the-dicky-bird, while-you-wait photographer, a crafty, 
carnal illiterate with a peasant’s doggedness and a heart of gold. 

On the bridge he would always halt one: 

“Hey, c’mhere, listen a minit till I tell yeh.” 

Then, it was usually a dead cert for some country meeting. 
Or else something in the same line in servant girls. “I tell yeh, 
there’s nuttin’ like a nice round servant. Nuttin’!”’ And his 
lips would close around the noun like a glutton’s crunching a 
roast capon. All thoughts of trade would thus melt away in an 
unreeling of sequence upon sequence of lascivious fantasy— 
passers-by, the shabby box-camera on its tripod, rubber bulb, 
dish of hypo-. . . . everything ! 

One day you might learn of his higher love. Something 
almost divine, it seemed, because saved from secularity and from 
habit by a uniform indispensable to the job. 

“ Lookit, how could I possibly wear decent clothes in this 
game? Shure they’d be a dead loss. A bally lie-bility. Yeh 
havta dress like a tramp if yeh’re movin’ among horsey and 
huntin’ people—or yeh might as well chuck it up altogether.” 

Apologetically you were forced to inspect his uncreased 
trousers, navy, shiney at the knees to match the lustre on the 
pin-starred lapels, his down-at-heel shoes, till your eye fell on the 
most vulnerable spot—the torn shirtfront and the filthy soft 
collar. Then those grey eyes of his, moistened from the blast of 
the east wind cutting across the Liffey, filled with an inner 
brightness. Excitedly they shone, donating a sharpness to his 
faltering, heavy speech. “ D’yeh see dat shirt ? Well listen!” 
A violent poke in his collarbone from his own forefinger. “‘ How 
much should a good shirt cost, a real class shirt, hey ?”’ You 
paused politely for the ever-ready answer. ‘I tell yeh, a pound ! 
A round quid apiece! And how much wudya say I paid for a 
duzzen classy shirts? Well, I’ll tell yeh. Listen to me. I paid 
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for a duzzen high-class shirts—twelve full quid! A funt a shtick. 
It’s over seven years ago now, but I paid it cashdown, an’ if 
yeh want for me to prove it, come over to Callaghan’s a Dame 
Street wid me. Twelve-funt-worth a shirts I bought. For cash! 
Silk a the best, silk. Ah, (a reflective sigh of regret to offset the 
frenzy of his spluttering monologue), I had a good treble come 
up at dat Galway meetin’. A long time since.” 

“ Ah, great,” you’d reply, in the way that one might con- 
gratulate a lucky punter or the trainer of a whippet. “ Good 
man, yerself ! ’’ 

He would be ready to go on—forever you’d think. ‘“ Lissen, 
will yeh... .” Though a saggy-kneed lad wheeled up to the kerb 
a barrel-organ and began pegging away at the xylophonic churn 
till the bars of a popular tune were pumped out in lumps of 
recognisability—you had to listen to him; his desire for com- 
panionship was poignant. 


“ K-k-katey, K-k-katey, 
You're the sweetest little gurl that I adore. 
When the m-moon shines 
Over the c-cowshed 
I'll be waiting at the k-k-kitchen door ....”’ 


His voice, despite a confraternal nod at the churner, aimed 
at downing the music. ‘‘ And what’s more, let me tellyeh. 
Shure yeh don’t haveta wear good shirts to get servants. They 
don’t expect yehta no more. Good suits neether. It’s a bleddy 
waste. So I never changes into the classy ones—except on 
Yomtov.”’.... And so it went on, in that strain, always ending 
with a good thing for tomorrow’s meeting. 


* * * 


And that was the fabulous superfine shirted stripe you saw 
worn by the hard-jawed man among the shadows and the prayers 
in the House of God. Only here was he docketed with the 
stickyback nickname of his comical old immigrant da. “ Pushta 
Midinna ’’—which means God-forsaken-hole, or one-horse-town. 
Only here, outside. of the Baltic hamlet or the kraal or the 
coffin of the Polish peddling man whose opinion of a capital city 
was immortalised by his courageous arrogance. Only here. Not 
on the balustrade of the bridge where he had watched history 
moving by, moving with a slouch, a trudge, a hop or a swagger, 
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as mouthing sweet nothings he trained his lens on any human 
target that looked good for a tanner. There, down through the 
years, he had stood, posed beside a pavement gallery of drawings 
in chalk that seldom survived a Dublin shower, blown where a 
wind from St. James’ Gate, mellow with the smell of malt, collides 
with a fresh wind up from the basin of the river, full of the salt 
of the Bay, he would stand again, an unambitious spider, weaving 
his drab hours of ambush, ticketing in the pigeonholes of his 
reason each and every passer-by, each in his own pet mono- 
syllabic jargon of the fairday, as prince or pauper—but always 
516.0) eemree 


* * x 
And the Shofar sounded the note: SHEBARIM. 


In the front pew, closeted between the files of white-shawled 
humanity, sat a docter. Each year, statuesque as a sentinel 
posted on the hinterland of faith, faith inarticulate and tremendous, 
he kept tryst. Throughout the service, savouring in some prim- 
ordial way of the hospital with its emphasis on Life and Death, 
he remained immobile and patient as a Mohican. His face, like 
an eagle’s, so open and so keen, possessed nevertheless a chiselled 
serenity which, offset by a theatrical cravat, seemed to invoke 
suggestions less of Adonai than of Adonis. In spite of the pro- 
fessorial pince-nez and a tinge of silver under the skull-cap of 
orthodoxy, at the temples, an impressario might be. led to 
remark: “ This is the face of a lady’s man, vivid, donjuanesque.”’ 

Foul air hung above the Ladies’ Gallery as if in strata, thick 
like something you could incise with a knife. Outside the swing- 
doors, scraped and swelled the scamper and squabble of kids, 
catcalling along the corridors of the vestry. Lemon autumn 
sunlight played about the windows stained in the palest of colour- 
schemes. But inside was -tense, halitositic. The Chazan’s 
monotone, droning on, unsupported by the harness: of a choir, 
unchecked by its operatic bearing-rein, hauled the ancient phrases 
uphill with the tortuous slowness of a cart-horse. The congre- 
gation encompassing him, stood to attention, white-draped, 
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heavy-eyed, on parade before nullity. Long-was the litany, 
terrible its tediousness. 

And he had, from the phantasmagoria of cure and clinic, 
drug and serum, notes on anesthetics, stepped out to this— 
this science! In an age of liberality, an age of reason—what 
incongruity. And yet, how so ? No more, surely, than that presence 
alongside him, serried under a sanctity of sleekness, seraphim and 
boredom, of butcher, baker and sugar-stick-maker. How robust 
the core of the thing, how vital an-ism, a religious system .of 
ideas that, in the very. memorial prayer for the: Dead and 
Departed, told only of life and fertility. Life and peace everlasting. 
‘‘ May there be abundant peace from Heaven,” (on the lips of 
him stricken in bereavement), ‘“‘ and life for us and for all : ‘and 
say ye Amen”. ... For all! That was a thesis that filled the 
heart of a heart-specialist with exultation that no diagnostic 
chart could establish. And the fantastic wisdom of that. old 
talmudic jurisprudence which said expressly. that. ‘ safety of life 
overrides all other considerations ’’. He recalled the elation he 
had felt when, for the first time, he had been informed -of. the 
fact by a friend, a professor. of Divinity, at a Rotary banquet. 
Absolute linen-whiteness; gleam caught by the table-silver ; 
lustrous trembling of the light on the wineglass held in front 
of the clerical collar .... Thoughts that guided his eyes and 
ears back again to the drone of the confessorial litany. It was 
as if this moment, snatched from the cycle of twelve months, 
linked to the factual creed of Cogito ergo sum, was balanced, in a 
beauty overwhelming, on the agate scale of eternity ... . this 
moment which he had consecrated with a constancy that baffled 
his co-religionists as much as his colleagues. 


Our Father, we have sinned before Thee. 

Our Father, annul the designs of those that hate us. | 

Our Father, stay the mouths of our adversaries and of 
those that accuse us. 

Our Father, remove pestilence, sword, famine, captivity. 

Our Father, inscribe us in the book of happy life. 

Our Father, Our King, we have sinned against Thee... . 


From nowhere, shuffling, skipping up the aisle in his padded 
slippers, came the beadle. He stopped, breathlessly, at the doctor’s 
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pew. Hittite of the Hittites, knowledgeable, electrical, peri- 
patetic, his beadle’s brow beaded with sweat hung beetling 
over the doctor’s ear. In his velvet-cased cranium he bore an 
important message, hidden from all the others seated in white- 
shawled rows behind their oaken book-rests. All eyes, all save 
the eyes of one saint and three ascetics, focussed upon the 
intangible dialogue. They guessed, the worshippers ; and their 
guesses were knowledge, apprehending as a herd does, the veering 
of wind. As the doctor’s expression flexed a little, as he folded 
away his silken praying-shawl, his liturgy, his cap, a murmur of 
whisper drowned the official monotone and the simoom of prayer. 
A call, a serious case, a patient swung on the netherland of mors, 
had sped out of that transient world and shattered the beauty 
of his agate moment. They knew, the brethren, impaling his 
every move with their glances of mute sympathy, that he was 
answering the self-same call of their own entreaty ; that safety 
of life overrides all other considerations; that duty, skill and 
knowledge were born of the Light, and that outside the Temple 
a limousine was waiting and ticking out the secular minutes of 
dread against which prayer alone availeth nothing. 


And the Shofar sounded the long note : TERUAH. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAMES JOYCE 


(t) PARNELL. (1892). 

Mr. Herbert Gorman, in his biography of Joyce, states that this was printed 
as a pamphlet by Joyce’s father, and was an attack on Mr. Tim Healy. Joyce 
was about ten years old at the time. No copy of the pamphlet is known to have 
survived. 

(2) IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA. (1900). 
_ This essay appeared in The Fortnightly Review in April, 1900. The hand- 
list in the definitive edition of Ulysees, published by John Lane in 1936, states 
that it was privately reprinted in Dublin in that same year. If so, no copy of 
it is known to have survived. i 
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It is inconceivable that, if the essay were reprinted in Dublin in 1g00, some 
of Joyce’s friends here should never have heard of it, but they never have. 

I give a collation, (No. 17), of the 1930'reprint, which is very probably the 
first edition in book form. It does not mention any edition of Igoa, save the 
magazine edition. ; ; 


(3) THE DAY OF THE RABBLEMENT. (r901). 
TWO ESSAYS/RULE/“ A FORGOTTEN ASPECT OF/THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION ’’/ 
BY/F. J. C. SKEFFINGTON/AND/“‘ THE DAY OF THE RABBLEMENT”’/BY/JAMES A. 
JOYCE./Double Rule/PRICE TWOPENCE/Double Rule/PRINTED BY/GERRARD BROS. / 
87 STEPHEN’S GREEN,/DUBLIN. 

__ 8vo: 8¢x5%: pp. 8 and wrapper: Comprising Title, on front wrapper, 
within a decorated double border, with verso blank: Half Title to both essays, 
with verso blank, pp. [1-2]: Text of Mr. Skeffington’s essay, pp. [3]-6: Text 
of Mr. Joyce’s essay, pp. [7]-8. Back wrapper blank on both sides. 

Issued in pink wrapper, lettered in black. All edges trimmed. 


(4) JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. (1902). 

Printed in St. Stephen’s, Dublin, May, 1902. The handlist in the definitive 
edition of Ulysees published by John Lane in 1936 states that this essay was 
privately reprinted same year. But none of Joyce’s friends, even those who were 
associated with him in the magazine, have ever seen or heard of its separate. 
publication at that time. 

I give a collation, (No. 16), of the reprint of 1930, which is very probably 
the first edition in book form of this essay. It does not mention any edition of 
Igo02, save the magazine edition. 


(5) THE HOLY OFFICE. (1904 OR 1905). 

A single sheet, 113 x 8 11/16ths: Title, ‘“ The Holy Office,” with small 
rule underneath, and under that the poem, printed in double column and signed 
under the right-hand column “‘ James A. Joyce.’’ No imprint, nor date. 

I have taken these particulars, by the courtesy of Mr. George Hetherington, 
from the copy which belonged to the late Mr. T. G. Keller, friend and con- 
temporary of Joyce’s, who had it from Joyce at the time of publication. It is 
endorsed on the back, in pencil in Mr. Keller’s handwriting ‘“‘ Joyce/Holy Office/ 
Sep. 1905,’ which I assume to be a record of the time he received it from Joyce. 
If so, it would suggest its date as 1905, instead of 1904, which is the date given 
in the handlist at the end of John Lane’s definitive edition of Ulysees in 1937.. 


(6) CHAMBER MUSIC. (1907). 

1907/CHAMBER/MUSIC/BY/JAMES JOYCE/ELKIN MATHEWS/VIGO STREET, LONDON. 

Quarto: 63x 4}: pp. 40: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank, pp. 
(1, 2]: Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [3, 4]: Text, pp. [5-40]. 
Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and front cover. Edges trimmed. 
Cream end papers. 

Gathered in fours, and not paginated. The date is printed at the top of the 
title, which is printed within a design of a piano standing in a pillared portico, 
with musical notation. 
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(7) GAS FROM A BURNER. (1912). 
A Broadside. 
One Sheet, 24” x 9}”, printed on one side only, with 98 lines in verse. 
Signed at bottom/JAMES JoycE/Flushing, September, 1912. 
I am indebted to Lord Berwick for a collation of this rare item. 


(8) DUBLINERS. (1914). 
DUBLINERS/BY/JAMES JOYCE /Printer’s ornament/LONDON/GRANT RICHARDS LTD./ 
PUBLISHERS. 
8vo: 7 9/16ths x 42: pp. 280: Comprising a blank leaf, pp. [1, 2]: Half- 
title, with publisher’s advertisement on verso, pp. [3, 4]: Title, with printer’s 
imprint and date on verso, pp. [5, 6]: Contents, with verso blank, pp. 7 [8]: 
Text, pp. 9-278: pp. [279-280] blank. — 

Issued in reddish-brown cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and front cover. 
Cream end papers. All edges trimmed. 

Pp. 7, 9, and the first page of each story are paginated at bottom. 

This book was first offered to Grant Richards about 1906, and later was 
accepted for publication by Messrs. Maunsel of Dublin. It was printed off, and 
ready for binding, when a dispute occurred and the whole edition was destroyed. 
There is a legend that one copy was saved, but if so its whereabouts are unknown. 
The correspondence with Messrs. Maunsel will be found in Herbert Gorman’s, 
Biography of Joyce (1941), which also contains the earlier correspondence with 
Grant Richards in 1906/7, and the circular letter on the subject which Joyce 
sent to various journals in August, Ig11, and which was printed in Sinn Fein 
and The Northern Whig. 


(9) A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST -AS A YOUNG MAN? (aor6)- 
A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST/AS A YOUNG MAN/BY/JAMES JOYCE/THE EGOIST 
LTD,/OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET,/LONDON. 

8vo.: 7 1/r6thx 48: pp. iv+300: Comprising Half-title, with list of 
books by the same writer on verso, pp. [i, li]: Title, with copyright notice and 
printer’s imprint, and date, on verso, pp. [ili, iv]: Text, pp. 1-299: page [300] 
blank. Paginated at bottom. 

Issued in dark-green cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine and in 
blind on front cover. Cream end papers. All edges trimmed. 

Printed in the United States of America. 

See also No. 23, Stephen Hero., 


(10) EXILES. (1918). 
EXILES/A PLAY IN THREE ACTS/BY/JAMES JOYCE/Printer’s ornament/LONDON/ 

GRANT RICHARDS LTD./ST. MARTIN’S STREET/IQI8. 
8vo.: 7x 43: pp. vi+158: Comprising Half-title, with list of other 
books by the same writer, and printer’s imprint, on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, 
with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: persons of the play, with verso blank, pp. [v, vil : 

Text, pp. 1-158. First page of each of the three acts paginated at bottom. 

_ Issued in dark-green paper boards, dark grass-green spine, paper labels, 
printed in black, on spine and front cover, all edges trimmed, cream end papers. 
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(any VV SSES (1922), 


ULYSSES /BY/JAMES JOYCE/SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY/I2, RUE DEL’ ODEON, 
12/PARIS/1922. 


8vo: 9x7: pp. xii+740: Comprising two blank leaves, pp. [i-iv]: 
Half-Title, with list of.books by the same writer on verso, pp. [v, vil: Title, 
with copyright notice on verso, pp. [vii, viii]: Colophon, with verso blank, pp. 
[ix-x]: Publisher's note asking indulgence for typographical errors, with verso 
blank, pp. [xi, xii]: Sectional ‘Fly-leaf I, with verso blank, pp. [1], 2: Text, 
pp. [3]-732: Printer’s imprint, with verso blank, pp. [733-4]: followed by 
three blank leaves, pp. [735-40]. There are Sectional Flyleaves to Sections II 
and III at pp. [51-2] and [567-8]. The first page of each chapter and section is 
not paginated. Page [566] is blank. 

Issued in blue wrappers, printed in white on front cover, all edges untrimmed. 
No end papers. 

The colophon indicates that I,o00 copies in all were printed, viz.: rou 
signed copies on Dutch hand-made paper, 150 copies on vergé d’Arches, and 
750 copies on hand-made paper. The 100 signed copies are 9}'x 73, and the 
150 Vergé d’Arches copies are 10} x 8. 

Eight pages of Errata—the last page blank—which were issued have some- 
timies been stated to have been issued with the first edition. This is not so. They 
were issued later, with the second edition. When Ulysses was published I had 
ordered eight copies for The Irish Bookshop of Dawson Street, and these arrived 
without errata sheets. I ordered some more, and it was some months before 
the second supply arrived. They were of the second edition and were accom- 
panied by the errata sheets, not inserted in the volumes. The errata gathering 
is 8% x 6{, that is, it is smaller than the first edition. The top edges are uncut 
and the others are trimmed. 


In 1932, the Odyssey Press, Hamburg, issued an edition of Ulysses in two 
volumes in small octavo, which is thus described: ‘“‘ The present edition may 
be regarded as the definitive standard edition, as it has been specially revised, 
at the author’s request, by Stuart Gilbert.” 


In 1936 John Lane published the “ Final and Definitive Edition”’ in one 
volume. This edition contains various material relating to the suppression of 
the book in America, and its eventual clearance by a decision of the United 
States Court of Appeal, including a three page letter from the author. It also 
contains a bibliographical handlist of Mr. Joyce’s writings, which, presumably, 
had his own approval, though there is nothing to indicate who compiled it or 
whether, in fact, Mr. Joyce can be taken as certifying to its accuracy in the 
matter of various early items which are listed, but of which no copies are known 
to have survived, and which are not known ever to have been seen by anybody.: 


Ulysses, before its appearance in book form, was partly serialised in The 
Little Review, New York, in the following numbers :— 
March to July, 1918 ; September, rg18 ; October, 1918 ; January, rg79 ; 
February-March (one number), 1919; April to September, Ig1Q ; 
November, 1919; December, 1919; January, 1920; March, 1920 
(February number not issued) ; April, 1920; May-June (one number), 
1920; July-August (one number), 1920; September-December (one 
number), 1920; fourteen episodes in 23 numbers. 
Pr 
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The episodes are all from the first section of the published book, the last of 
them ending on page 376, and are presumably the author’s first unrevised 
drafts. 

The bibliographical handlist in the 1936 edition lists all Mr. Joyce’s contribu- 
tions to periodicals. It omits a poem “‘ Bohnhofstrasse,’’ which appeared in 
The Anglo-French Review, Vol. II, No. I, August 15th, 1919, and was reprinted 
in Pomes Penyeach. 


_ (12) POMES PENYEACH. ia027); 

POMES PENYEACH/BY/JAMES JOYCE/SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY/PARIS/1I927. 

24mo: 44x37: pp. 24: Comprising blank page, with copyright notice 
on verso, pp. [I, 2]: Half-title, with list of books by the same writer on verso, 
pp. [3, 4]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [5, 6]: Text, pp. [7-21]: Page [22] 
contains note that 13 numbered copies have been printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper: pp. [23, 24] blank. Three-line errata slip pasted in between pp. [22] 
and [23]. 

Issued in light-green boards, lettered in dark-green on both covers, all edges 
trimmed. No end papers (a single sheet pasted down to cover both boards in- 
side) and no pagination. 

An edition of this book, with illuminated lettrines by Lucia Joyce, was 
published by The Obelisk Press, Paris, in 1932, and in the same year an edition 
was published by The Sylvan Press and The Oxford University Press, with a 
portrait of the author by Augustus John, a prefatory poem by James Stephens, 
prose essays by Padraic Colum and Arthur Symons, and music to the thirteen 
poems by various composers, under the title of ““ The Joyce Book’’. 500 copies 
were printed, folio. 


(13) WORK. IN PROGRESS. FIRSE SECTION. (1927); 
Privately printed by Donald Friede, in New York, 1927. I have been unable 
to find a copy of this for collation, and have no information as to what it consists 
of. 


(14) ANNA LIVIA PLURABELLE. (1928). 


ANNA LIVIA PLURABELLE/BY JAMES JOYCE/WITH A PREFACE/BY PADRAIC COLUM/ 
PUBLISHER'S DEVICE/NEW YORK: CROSBY GAIGE :. 1928. 
_ 8vo: 6§x4%: pp. xxiv+64: Comprising two blank leaves, not included 
in pagination: Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with copyright 
note, and colophon signed by the author, on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Fly-title 
“Preface,” with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, pp. vii [xix]: Page xx 
‘blank: Fly-title to text, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: Text, pp. 3-[6r]: pp. 
62-64 blank. Paginated at the bottom. 

_ Issued in brown cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine, in gilt and in 
blind on front cover, and in gilt on back cover. Top edges gilt, fore-edges un- 
trimmed, lower edges rough trimmed, cream end-papers. 

The colophon records 800 signed copies as having been printed. 

.. An instalment of Work im Progress or Finnegan’s Wake. 
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(15) TALES TOLD OF SHEM AND SHAUN. (1929). 

TALES TOLD OF (im red)/SHEM AND SHAUN (in red)/THREE FRAGMENTS FROM/ 
WORK IN PROGRESS/BY/JAMES JOYCE (in red)/THE BLACK SUN PRESS/RUE 
CARDINALE/PARIS/MCMXXIX. 

8vo: 8}.x6$: pp. viii+xvi+58: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank, 
pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents, with verso blank, pp. 
[v, vi] ; Blank page, with what purports to be a portrait of the author on verso, 
pp. [vii, viii]: Preface, signed C. K. Ogden, pp. i-:xv: Page [xvi] blank: Text 
pp. 1-55: Page [56] blank: . Page [57] colophon, [5&8] blank. Paginated at 
bottom. Page [44] blank. 

The heading “ Contents ”’ of contents page in red. The heading of the other 
four sections, and the first letter of the text of each, in red. 

_ Issued in thick paper cover, outside wrapper printed in red and black on 
spine and front cover, small design in black on back cover. Top edges trimmed, 
others untrimmed, white end-papers. In a protective cardboard case, gilt with 
red borders. 

The colophon records the printing of 500 copies and 50 extra copies not for 
sale, and 100 signed copies on Japanese vellum. 


(16) JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. (1930). 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN/[FROM St. Stephen’s, DUBLIN, MAY, 1902.]/BY/JAMES 
A. JOYCE/Design of a bird/Full-length rule/ULYSSES BOOKSHOP/187 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1/Full-length rule. 

8vo: 52x 4%: pp. viilit16: Comprising a blank leaf, pp. [i, ii]: A blank 
page, with colophon on the verso, pp. ‘iii, iv]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi] : 
Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. [vil, viii]: Text, pp. 1-[16]. Date and printer’s 
imprint at bottom of page [16]. No signatures. Paginated at bottom. 

Issued in purple boards, with black spine, all edges untrimmed. Printed 
label on front cover. Cream end papers. A single sheet of two leaves is inserted 
between the pasted-down half, and the free half, of the end-paper paper both at 
front and back. 

The colophon records that 40 copies were printed for private circulation, no 
copy for sale. Printed 7th March, 1930. 

I am indebted to Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan for the loan of the copy which I 
collated. 


(17) IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA. (1930). 

IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA/[FROM The Fortnightly Review, LONDON, APRIL, 1900]./ 
BY/JAMES A. JOYCE/Design of bird/Full-length rule/ULYSSES BOOKSHOP/I87, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c.1/Full-length rule. 

8vo: 52x 4%: pp. viiit4o: Comprising a blank leaf, pp. [1, ii]: A blank 
page, with colophon on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Title, with verso blank, PP: Evaval 
Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. [vii, viii]: Text, pp. 1-(37]: Printer’s imprint 
and date at bottom of page [37]: pp. 38-40 blank. No signatures. Paginated 
at bottom. 

Issued in purple boards, black spines, all edges untrimmed, printed label 
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on front cover. Cream end-papers. A single sheet of two leaves is inserted between 
the pasted-down half and the free half of the end-papers both front and back. 
The colophon records that 40 copies were printed for private circulation, 
no copy for sale. Printed rith March, 1930. 

I am indebted to Mr. Seumas O'Sullivan for the loan of the copy which 
I have collated. 


(18) HAVETH CHILDERS EVERYWHERE. (1930). 

HAVETH CHILDERS/EVERYWHERE/FRAGMENT FROM/WORK IN  PROGRESS/BY/ 
JAMES JOYCE/HENRY BABOU AND JACK KAHANE/PARIS/THE FOUNTAIN PRESS— 
NEW YORK/IQ30. 

Quarto: 114x74: pp. 72: Comprising Half-title, with colophon on 
verso, pp. [3, 4]: Title, with copyright note on verso, pp. [5, 6]: Text, pp. 
7-[73]: Printer’s imprint at bottom of page [74]. No signatures. 

Printed in green and black. In title /HAVETH CHILDERS/EVERYWHERE/ 
and, /HENRY BABOU AND JACK KAHANE/ are in green, the initial A of first word 
of text is in green, and each page of the text, save'the first, has ““ Haveth Childers 
Everywhere ”’ at the top in green. 

Issued in thick paper cover, with outside white wrapper printed on spine 
in black, and on front cover in black and green. All edges untrimmed. White 
end-papers. In a protective green cardboard case with gilt borders. 

The colophon records Too signed copies on Imperial hand-made iridescent 
Japan paper, 500 copics on hand-made pure linen, Io writer’s copies on Japan, 
and 75 writer’s copies on pure linen. 


(19) THE MIME OF MICK, NICK AND THE MAGGIES. (1934). 


JAMES JOYCE (in ved) /THE MIME OF MICK/NICK AND THE/MAGGIES/A FRAGMENT 
FROM (in red) /WORK IN PROGRESS (in red) / Publisher's ““ Servire” device /MCMXXXIV/ 
THE SERVIRE PRESS, THE HAGUE (im ved)/FABER AND FABER LTD. LONDON. 

8vo: 9}x6i: pp. viit+80: Comprising blank leaf, pp. [i, ii]: Half- 
title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Title, with copyright note, and note that the 
initial letter, tailpiece, and cover were designed by Lucia Joyce, on verso, pp. 
[v, vi]: Blank leaf, pp. [vii, vii]: Text, pp. 1-77: Page [78] blank :_ Colophon, 
with verso blank, pp. [79, 80]. 

Initial E of first word of text designed in colours, coloured tailpiece at end 
of text, and coloured design on front cover. Issued in thick paper cover, with 
outside printed wrapper printed in blue on spine and sides, with coloured 
design on front as indicated. All edges untrimmed. Protective silver-coloured 
cardboard case, one side printed in silver on.a red label. No end papers. 

The colophon records 29 copies on Simili Japan, signed by the author and 
his daughter, and 1,000 on Antique Dutch. 


(20) COLLECTED POEMS. (1937). 
COLLECTED POEMS/JAMES JOYCE/NEW YORK/THE VIKING PRESS/I937. 
__ 8vo: 8% x5: pp. 64: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [x, 2] : 
Title, with copyright note and printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [3, 4]: Contents, 
with verso blank, pp. [5, 6]: Fly-title to Chamber Music (750 Sle. Lext of 
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Chamber Music, pp. 9-44: Fly-title to Pomes Penyeach, with verso blank, pp. 
[45, 46]: Text of Pomes Penyeach, pp. 47-59: Page [60] blank: Fly-title to 
Ecce Puer, with verso blank, pp. [61, 62] Text of Ecce Puer, page [63]: Page. 
[64] blank. Portrait of the author by Augustus John (not the same as that in 
The Joyce Book) between Half-title and Title. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in. gilt on spine, and blocked in blind on front 
cover. All edges trimmed. Cream end-papers. The half-title is within a two- 
line border, and the title within a three-line border. 

This book contains the first book publication of Ecce Puer, which 
appeared in The Criterion in 1932. 


(21) STORIELLA AS SHE IS SYUNG. (10937). 

__ Folio: 12$x1I0: pp. 44: Comprising three blank leaves, pp. [1-6]: 
Title, STORIELLA/AS/SHE IS/SYUNG/ with verso blank, pp. [7-8]: Title, A 
SECTION/OF “ WORK IN/PROGRESS’”’ BY/JAMES JOYCE, with verso blank, pp. 
[9-10]: Text pp. [11-37]: Page [38] blank: Page 39, note ve the contents of 
the book and the initial letter on page [11], page [40] blank : Page [41] colophon : 
Pp. [42-44] blank. 

Issued in bright orange cloth, lettered on spine and front cover in gilt, gilt 
design in centre of back cover. Top edges gilt, others untrimmed. White end- 
papers. No pagination and no signatures. In publishers’ protective grey card- 
board case. 

First letter of the text illuminated in colours by Lucia Joyce. The text 
has marginal notes on both margins and at bottom, those on the right hand margin 
printed in red. 

The colophon records the issue of 175 numbered copies on hand-made paper, 
of which Nos. 1-25 are signed by the author, and one extra copy, lettered A, 
printed for the printer, and printed in a Japanese mulberry paper ‘‘ Completed 
at the Corvinus Press during October, 1937.” 


(22) FINNEGAN’S WAKE. (19309). 
FINNEGAN’S/WAKE/BY/JAMES JOYCE/LONDON/FABER AND FABER LIMITED. 

8vo: 9% x6: pp. viiit+628: Comprising two blank leaves pp. [i-iv]: 
Half-title, with list of other books by the same writer, pp. [v, vi]: Title, with 
publisher’s and printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [vii, viii]: Sectional numeral I, 
with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: Text, pp. [3]-628: Sectional numeral II, with 
verso blank, pp. [217, 218]: Sectional numeral III, with verso blank, pp. [401, 
402]: Sectional numeral IV, with verso blank, pp. [591, 592]: Page [399] blank. 
Paginated at bottom. 

Issued in dark-red cloth, top edges trimmed and stained yellowish, other 
edges untrimmed. Lettered and blocked in gilt on spine. Cream end-papers, 
almost white, rough-grained cloth. 

There was also an edition of 425 numbered and signed copies, on thicker 
paper, size 10x 6}, bound in smooth strong buckram of a brighter red, top 
edges gilt, others untrimmed, the prelims of which differ as follows :— 

Page [3] has a colophon instead of being blank. 
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Page [7] runs, FINNEGAN’S/WAKE/BY/JAMES JOYCE/1I939/LONDON : 
FABER & FABER LIMITED/NEW YORK: THE VIKING PRESS. 

Page [8] has the printer’s imprint only, 

and the book is enclosed in a protective lemon-coloured case. 

In the ordinary edition the publisher’s name is at the bottom of the spine, 
but in the signed edition the date—mcMxxxIx—is substituted. 

Apart from the separate publication of portions of this book in book- 
form, noted above, various portions, presumably the author’s first drafts, 
appeared in periodical publications, as follows :— 

The Criterion, Vol. III, No. XII, July, 1925. 

This Quarter. Paris. No. II, Vol. I. Autumn-Winter 1925/6. In the 
handlist in the definitive edition of Ulysses, published by John 
Lane in 1937, this is incorrectly recorded as No. I instead of No. II. 

Le Navire d’ Argent. No. 5. 1 October, 1925. 

Two Worlds. New York. September 1925 to June 1927. Eight 
numbers. Edited by Samuel Roth, each number with an instal- 
ment of ‘““ A New Unnamed Work ”’ by J. Joyce, a pirated printing, 
the text altered in places. 

Transition. Paris. Nos. 1-8, April-November, 1927; Nos. II, 12, 
February, March, 1928 ; No. 13, Summer, 1928 ; No. 15, February, 
1929 ; No. 18, November, 1929 ; No. 22, February, 1933 ; No. 23, 
July, 1935; No. 26, Winter, 1937, No. 27, April-May, 1938. 
No. 27 was, I believe, the last number of this periodical. 

The Transatlantic Review. Mr. Frank Budgen’s “ James Joyce and 
the Making of Ulysses ”’ (1934) states, page 289, that an instalment 
of Work im Progress appeared in this magazine, no date being 
given. 

In Verve, No. 2, Spring, 1938, Folio, published at Paris, appears A 
Phoemx Park Nocturne, by Joyce, described as ‘‘ The final and 
entirely rewritten version of a detail of a fragment of Work in 
Progress which appeared originally in Transition, No. 22 (1933) 
and later in a de luxe edition at the Servire Press, The Hague,” 
under the title of The Mime of Mick, Nick, and the Maggies. 
The detail occupies one page. 


(23) STEPHEN HERO.., (1944). 

STEPHEN HERO/Pari of the first draft of/‘ A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man’/BY/JAMES JOYCE/Publisher’s device/Edited with an introduction by/ 
THEODORE SPENCER/JONATHAN CAPE/THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE/LONDON. 

8vo:_7$X5: pp. 210: Comprising Half-title, with list of works by the 
same writer on verso, pp. [I, 2]: Title, with printer’s and publisher’s colophons, 
and declaration ve war economy standard production, on verso, pp. [3,4] 
Introduction, pp. 5-15: Editorial Note, page 16: Text, pp. 17-210. The last 
signatures are N on leaf, pp. 193-4, and N*8, pp. 194-210. 

Issued in black cloth, lettered upwards on spine in gilt, top and fore- 
edges trimmed, lower edges rough-trimmed, cream end-papers. 
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__ NotE.—Mr. Herbert Gorman’s James Joyce, a Definitive Biography, published 
im I94I, was written with “the full cooperation of his subject”. It contains 
many letters and verses of Joyce’s, not otherwise printed, and while it mentions 
the publication of Parnell and The Day of the Rabblement and The Holy Office 
and the composition, though not the printing, of Gas From a Burner, it makes 
no mention of any separate publication of Ibsen’s New Drama or James Clarence 
Mangan, not even the 1930 editions of these last two. It is unsatisfactory, as 
most current books of its sort are, in the matter of dates, but it is a book nobody 
interested in Joyce can afford to overlook. 

P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


A TALE OF Two Cities. Adapted from Dickens’ novel by Michéal MacLiammoir. 
Gaiety Theatre. 

THE SKIN OF OuR TEETH. By Thornton Wilder. Gaiety Theatre. 

THE TIME OF Your Lire. By William Saroyan. Gate Theatre. 

THE Danby Do.ts. By George Fitzmaurice. Lyric Theatre Co. 

THE DEATH OF CUCHULAIN. By W. B. Yeats. Lyric Theatre Co. 

CINDERELLA. Book and Lyrics by R. B. D. French and Richard M’Clelland. 
Dublin University Players. 


I have allowed a little while to pass before writing down my impressions of 
Michéal MacLiammoir’s adaptation of Charles Dickens’ novel. Only two scenes 
remain clearly in the mind; one to praise and one to blame. The flamingo- 
coloured setting of the revolutionary tribunal with La Vengeance (Meriel Moore) 
shrieking out the impending doom of the pre-judged aristocrats, the skilfully 
grouped hysterical crowd of citizens, the non-juridical jurymen and the whole 
wild tempo of the movement show how the mechanics of the stage can be effectively 
handled by Hilton Edwards and how Carl Bonn can use colour and design to givea 
new vitality to a scene familiar on screen and stage as well as in the novel, invest- 
ing it with an aesthetic significance beyond its intrinsic worth. The rest was a 
dreary unrolling of a long familiar tale with horrors paled by contemporary 
history, spun out with words no sooner spoken than forgotten by the listener. 
The Guignol of the prison scene in the third act, with its diminishing occupants as 
one by one the aristocrats are called out to execution—almost like the end of 
Dunsany’s Night at an Inn—might have ended the play on a dignified level, but 
the adaptor could not resist a final scene complete with La Sainte Guillotine. 
He must have believed that Sydney Carton would never have been accepted by 
the audience if he were to die off-stage. The dead hand of Martin Harvey lay 
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with ghostly triumph on the ultimate Dickensian dénouement. The dar far 
better thing that I do’’ had to be heard before the final curtain beat the fall of 
the engine of death in an apotheosis of melodrama. “‘ In this book,” says G. K. 
Chesterton speaking of a Tale of Two Cities, ‘‘ as in history, the guillotine is not 
the calamity but rather the solution of the calamity.”” In this play the guillotine 
is not only a calamity, but a calamitous solution. 


Hilton Edwards has demonstrated his skill as a producer on countless occas- 
ions, he stamped himself a master in the art in The Skin of your Teeth. Lending 
itself to inspired mechanistic treatment, it received that treatment at the hands 
of the producer so worthily as to suggest that he felt himself back again in the old 
Gate Theatre days of the Expressionist play. For this is indeed, strangely enough, 
an old form revived. In these times of shifting fashion, of furious experimenta- 
tion, a mode of the twenties becomes antiquated in the forties. It was just as 
startling to listen to a new play in the Expressionist manner in the year 1945 as it 
was to the generation of the nineties to hear Rostand explode a delayed Romantic 
bomb called Cyrano de Bergerac. But as the latter play, despite its success, proved 
to be the ultimate Romantic kick, so The Skin of your Teeth seems to be a powerful 
reflex action from the prostrate Expressionist corpse responding to Thornton 
Wilder’s hypodermic punch. 

Mr. Wilder’s play is not concerned with the power of the machine as in the 
case of George Kaiser nor the claims of the masses as in Ernest Toller ; he has not 
the mystical quality that, despite a superficial irreligion, informs these dramatists’ 
work. Kaiser and Toller wrote in Germany after her defeat in the first Great 
War ; they wrote cosmically under the shadow of national agony. Victorious and 
prosperous America can only sense the Old World pain by proxy, and when Mr. 
Wilder feels the pangs of aesthetic birth in relation to the Weltschmertz, his 
pregnancy turns out in the end to be only phantom. We move historically in 
his play throughout the calamities of the Ice Age, the Flood and the War just 
ended. Man always manages to survive these catastrophies. We never learn 
whether it is through his own faculty for muddling through or part of a divine 
design. We cannot put all the blame on Cain or rather Henry Anthrobus, as he is 
called in the play, the pugnacious member of the family nor Sabina, eternally 
awaiting the Roman rape, nor is there an indication that Homer and Moses have 
gone unheard through the ages, although the latter’s Hebrew in this production 
was completely unintelligible. God, except by implication, and the mystic note, 
seems to have found no place in this vast timeless, spaceless conception of the 
universe. The play appears to have been written with an agnostic optimism 
(who cares out of whose womb came the Ice Age !) that sent us from the theatre 
in the happy hope that if the latest calamity of the atomic bomb should overwhelm 
mankind, we might still just survive, and who knows in the.end, live as full of 
days as Job. _ Let it be said that the play was worth doing and that it was well 
done. Sally Travers, as Sabina, reached heights of acting and interpretation that 
promise well for her future on the stage. — 


_ Saroyan has never ceased to be daring and is never happier than when he 
swings on his flying trapeze. He writes rapidly and with an American bounce as 
he swings from story to novel, from letter-writing to the writing of plays. He 
began as a Postal Telegraph Messenger boy, and the urgency of this occupation 
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appears to have invested his subsequent career. Perhaps he had to sing ‘‘ Happy 
Birthday to You ’’ to some of the addressees, and this may have made him realise 
the value of song in human contacts. The Time of your Life, as one might expect 
from this frenzied writer, does not heed the canons of the regular stage. The 
dropping of the curtain is the only sign that the story of the drinking rentier in a 
Barbary Coast dive, who scatters largesse on its low patrons with uncanny dis- 
crimination, is divided into acts. A sustained dramatic interest bothers him less 
than a sustained sentimentality. The villain is a Vigilance Officer and the hero 
a drunken echo of the Stranger in the Passing of the Third Floor Back. Yet his 
characters with all their superficiality do live and his action supplemented by 
vaudeville does manage to hold the attention. 

Lucy Glazebrook’s production was remarkably efficient, but one felt that a 
negro with a Dublin accent, a dancer with leaden feet, an interrupted striptease 
act and the difficulties which local actors found with quick-fire American wise- 
cracks were definite handicaps. Nevertheless she is to be congratulated on the 
intelligent use she made of the material and on her own delightful interpretation 
of a light o’ love. 


We are particularly indebted to the Lyric Theatre Company for its production 
of The Dandy Dolls. It was utterly unfair to George Fitzmaurice to be known 
only by his comedy The Country Dressmaker so far as presentation on the stage 
is concerned. The latter, though excellent in its own genre, gives a limited idea 
of the breadth of his genius. Not strictly speaking within the scope of a theatre 
devoted to poetic drama, there is more poetic inspiration in this work than in 
many verse plays which run their prosaic course on the flimsy feet of equi-syllabic 
lines. There is music in his prose which many a poet might envy and his symbol- 
ism, born of Irish legend, has roots in human understanding more effective than 
the arbitrary Maeterlinckean dependence on a piling up of atmosphere through 
seemingly unrelated episodes. Roger Carmody is an artist who puts the yearning 
of his artistic soul into the creation of his dolls ; his last creation is always his best, 
the doll to follow will surpass its predecessor. But he has to contend with a 
nagging wife urging him to male domestic chores, a Philistine village and the 
bogeywoman of legend—the Hag of Barna aided by her mysterious son. The 
mood of fantasy was admirably maintained by the strange Grey Man as acted by 
Maurice Selwyn ; his power was in his twinkling feet and beautifully balanced 
gestures. If only the same air of mimetic magic were reproduced in the fight with 
the unearthly powers, the production would have been a triumph. Anne Yeats 
deserves praise for her costume designs. 


The Death of Cuchulain, W. B. Yeats’ last play, was produced on the same 
evening. Like the above-mentioned play, it was its first appearance on the 
stage. Art O’Murnaghan was admirably cast as An Old Man, so much so that a 
little unfamiliarity -with his lines seemed in character. Another outstanding 
performance was that of Oliver Bradley as A Blind Man who raised his knife to 
Cuchulain’s throat for the severance of his head with a truly terrifying movement. 
Enda McGarry played the title part somewhat awkwardly, but he spoke his noble 
lines vigorously and with understanding. This is a strange, evocative play ; 
the memory of the barbaric murder of the hero being softened by the ballad in 
the final scene with its contemporary reference to Oliver Sheppard’s statue of the 
warrior in the General Post Office. 


G 
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There has not been produced in Dublin in recent years a more successful 
topical review than Cinderella, staged by the Dublin University Players at the 
Peacock Theatre. The theme was of course transferred to the College scene ; the 
ugly sisters live in Trinity Hall with Cinderella as their drudge ; the bold Baron 
gets through Entrance with the aid of blackmail and a sawn-off shot-gun ; Prince 
Charming is more than a prince, he is Auditor of the College Historical Society 
and much more in the same vein. But the satire went beyond College parochial- 
ism ; Irish politics and life were not spared. The Bad Baron declares before the 
curtain opens on the second act: ‘‘ All you people are traitors ; and if you will 
only reform yourselves now that you know what I think of you, you may yet be 
able to produce men who will vote for the right party and give pensions to the 
right people.” Ann Millar and Catherine Clapham were excellent as the Ugly 
Sisters, and Roy Johnston, Ian Sainsbury and Patrick Delahunty were likewise 
outstanding. Mr. French and Dr. McClelland are to be congratulated on their 
work which, together with its talented interpreters, deserves a larger audience 
than that which the Peacock Theatre provided. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy 


INCE my last notes I have been the recipient of a minor revelation ; or 
S rather, a number of ideas, hitherto dissociated, have at last entered their 
proper association to provide the answer to the question : Why does the 
average man prefer bad painting to good? The answer is that the average man 
who buys pictures is moderately or immoderately prosperous ; that the prosperous 
man is invariably a conservative, morally and aesthetically, upholding, out of 
an unconscious antiquarianism, the mental standards of his grandfather; and 
finally that good painting, good sculpture, good art of any kind speaks for its 
age. When T. S. Eliot says ‘‘ Each age demands different things from poetry,” 
we can apply the statement with equal truth to painting. But the age, if we 
take it to mean the general average of the living, rarely likes what it gets. In 
fact we can interpret the word ‘demands’ as we interpret it when the doctor 
says that the patient’s condition demands drastic treatment. The good painting 
like the good poem, is a measure of the average man’s moral and aesthetic 
anaesthesia ; and we cannot expect a man to live with his own case history on 
his walls, much less pay good money for it. 

Another point worth considering is the nature of the new patronage. Some 
may dispute that there is any such thing. But some weeks ago I was talking 
to a young painter just returned from a visit to a small southern town. He 
deplored the passing of the Big House, now an institution, or in the hands of the 
local gombeen men, or derelict, whose owners used to buy pictures. ‘“‘ Who now 
will buy pictures? ’’ he asked. And I wondered if one could in fact answer the 
question : “ Who does buy pictures? ’’ For the pictures are undoubtedly sold 
in considerable numbers. On making enquiries of several artists and a number 
of dealers, I found that the greater number of the more highly-priced pictures 
were bought by the professional classes in the cities; while the lower-priced 
went to the less well-established of that class and to the civil service. With 
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rare exceptions the businessman, big orsmall, is not a patron of the arts ; though 
his children, on entering one of the above categories, may well be.’ Now apart 
from a small, impoverished and virtually outlawed intelligentsia, these classes 
form the cultivated body of the nation. And as such they are conscious of a 
number of things: the absence of any traditional culture of any kind: the 
need to express their social importance gracefully and fittingly and, without 
going to extremes, individually. Being culturally nouveauz riches they dare not 
risk a solecism. Having nothing to conserve they are conservative of conserva- 
tism. Not long removed from the oleograph, they have an exalted admiration 
for anything ‘ hand-done,’ provided it be a good likeness of the object. If they 
have any critical standards at all they are derived from Ruskin’s cult of fidelity 
to nature ; and would probably be horrified to know that Ruskin had also said 


‘that o the most expressive art might be that which is least like nature”; or 
that “ good colour is not necessarily the image of anything but itself.’” Nor could 
they for a moment accept Flaubert’s: “Il n’y a ni beaux, ni vilains sujets ...”’ 


No, the subject must be pleasant; the treatment, if not exactly faithful to 
nature, at least a decorative transcription of a recognisable scene. Hence the 
economic, if not the artistic, soundness of nine out of ten of our younger painters ; 
and worse still, the inclusion, in the shows of men who show themselves capable 
of serious work, of a dozen or so, of these pot-boilers. 

Now, in the above tirade, I am not preaching any exclusive ‘ ism ’ in painting, 
or in public taste. There is good work between the poles of naturalism and 
abstraction. An appreciation of the rigid architecture of French Post-Impres- 
sionism in Picasso, Matisse and Braque, need not exclude a feeling for the modern 
English Romanticism of Sutherland and Piper. One may have personal preferences; 
but the function of the critic, apart from technical evaluation, is to recognise 
the truth of work when he sees it, irrespective of whether he likes that particular 
truth or not. The function of the painter is to tell the truth about what is going 
on in his mind’s eye ; and not, as our popular painters do, provide the mentally 
myopic with mementoes of their own shallow vision of misty mountains, autumn 
glades' or bogland pools. 

‘Some time ago a critic asked how any man could reconcile an appreciation 
of traditional values in the plastic arts with an admiration for what he called 
‘modern’ work. He more than suggested that anyone in that position must be 
hypocritical, affected, a shameful seeker after cheap notoriety. It was vain to 
point out Picasso’s absolute mastery of the traditional values, I wonder how 
he reconciled the Epstein of Rima, Christ and Adam with the Epstein of those 
brilliant pieces of dynamic naturalism at that sculptor’s recent show at the 
Victor Waddington Galleries. Here is a sculptor who can create the most mag- 
nificent symbolism in stone, with a formalism hardly known since Egypt and 
yet with a religious sense that belongs to this century ; and who can, at the same 
time, bring the traditional European naturalism to an individual perfection in 
a wide variety of moods. These works in bronze have all the technical grace of 
Rodin, with added, a more dramatic rightness in expressing the essence of a 
character. His portraits radiate a subtle energy, a quality of individual being 
such as one gets from few sculptors ; while in addition each seems to be the con- 
centrated expression of an abstract. essence, the wonder in his Albert Evnstemn, 
the laughing wit in George Bernard Shaw, the tragic pathos in Juanita, the 
unquestioning idealism in The Young Communist. “These works show, in spite 
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of such critics as Wyndham Lewis, that Romantic humanism is not by any 
means dead as a force in art; but can still inspire work of grace and power. 
Had I seen Epstein’s painting separately I might have been impressed by its 
brilliant use of colour in rather strident harmonies. Seen, however, as a back- 
ground to the sculpture, they appeared by comparison, little more ‘than 
accomplished divertissements. 

We are indebted to the Waddington Galleries for another very interesting 
show during the autumn: that of the work of the young Czech painter Geza 
Szobel. Before the war he lived in Paris where he was a prominent member of 
the Sur-Indépendents. After the fall of France he reached London as a member 
of the Czech forces and there his work has established him as a brilliant and 
imaginative painter. Szobel’s oils are the result of the perfect fusion of a number 
of different elements. They express a kind of folklore mystery through a formal 
architecture which is essentially cubist in quality. His surfaces have the depth 
and luminous qualities of enamel. His colour is at once brilliant and reserved, 
usually a subtle harmony grouped around one dominant tone, red in Les Ecossats, 
blue in Le Triton. His Corrida en Folklore Mexicain, on the other hand, has a 
bewildering richness both of colour and form, fused behind a masterly ‘quality 
which we have ceased to associate with modern work. Szobel’s. watercolours 
show the same qualities on a less ambitious scale and with less concentration 
in quality. Scéne de Famille and La Famille Juive show his mastery of grouping . 
figures with an art that is subtly ritualistic. Already I think it can be claimed 
that he has made a considerable contribution to modern European painting. 

Ralph Cusack, in his exhibition at the Dublin Painters’ Gallery, shows that 
he has a very fine sense of design, a good sense of colour ; but his draughtsman- 
ship is weak, hesitating and ineffective. To distort effectively one must first be 
able to draw; and Cusack’s occasional distortions of the human figure are 
without purpose. On the other hand, in pictures where he uses his imagination 
rather than his eye it is possible to forget this weakness; and where he deals 
with simple forms his eye is true enough. Some of his watercolours are fresh, 
charming and original in their simplicity, particularly Povtmagee I and IV. 
Igneous Rock Animals has rich colour and a Japanese feeling for composition. 
His Four Panels designed, I think, to express the evolution from the rich 
chaos of the jungle to mechanical aridity of modern civilisation, while it contains 
some good painting, and is well-composed, is unequal. The jungle is too purely 
decorative in its tones; while the virtual use of monochrome to express 
the mechanical age is a technical over-simplification. The Way of the World, 
with its imagination and its symbolism, is by far the most successful of his oils. 

Nano Reid, at the same Gallery, is a painter of many fine and unusual 
qualities. Her eye, for both colour and form, is good. She uses a rich colour over 
a wide range. But it seems to me that, in her oils, she betrays an unwise contempt 
for quality. I admit that her work has a refreshing spontaneity of vision; but 
she is too frequently inclined to present as a finished picture what are little more 
than notes. With these qualifications I find her a stimulating painter both in 
her portraits and her landscapes. Dark Girl in oils is rich and boldly painted. 
Portrait, in watercolour, shows that she has a good eye and a sensitive line as a 
draughtsman. Friday Fare, an interior with kippers, shows her at her best in 
the use of colour. The show included an interesting pencil-drawing of the Tailor 
who so fluttered our senator-moralists a year or so ago. 
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Evie Hone, at the Dawson Gallery, is interesting both as a painter in oils 
and gouache, and as a designer of stained glass. In her oils the richness and 
effectiveness of her colour owes a good deal to her use of black or dark tones to 
get the structure of her picture.. Where the composition is complex, as in The 
Farm, this creates a certain confusion in the canvas. Landscape with Tree ‘is 
simpler and very effective both in composition and colour. Here again we find 
an absence of quality which is nearly, but not quite, compensated for by freshness 
of vision and boldness of execution. Her stained glass, as well as a number of 
her religious pictures in gouache, should interest those seeking after traditional 
motives in art, In them her inspiration is largely derived from the sculpture 
on the Irish medieval crosses. In fact there is little difference in spirit between 
her original work and her drawings from stone-carvings at Cashel, Kells and 
Kildare. And I wonder just how much the crude formalism of that early sculpture 
owed to inefficient craftsmanship in the working of stone ; and how much to the 
deliberate intention of the sculptors. However, translated into stained-glass, 
in the work of Miss Hone, this spirit produces really good work. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the medium to criticise quality, but the colour is 
beautifully sombre in its richness and the composition excellent in its utilisation 
of, space. The work provides a welcome contrast to the appalling nullity of 
the average stained glass in Irish churches. 


(Owing to pressure on space several shows are unavoidably omitted). 
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THE MipnicHT Court. A Rhythmical Bacchanalia from the Irish of Bryan 
Merriman, translated by Frank O’Connor. Fridberg. 6s. 


This new translation of The Midnight Court is vigorous and amusing, full, 
indeed, of that gusto which is to be found in Mr. Frank O’Connor’s later work. 
It is certainly a remarkable fact that there should be two full-length versions of 
the eighteenth century Gaelic satire, and it is interesting to compare Mr. 
O’Connor’s paraphrase with that of Mr. Percy Arland Ussher, which was pub- 
lished by Cape in 1926. _ There is no doubt that interest in the comic masterpiece 
of Bryan Merriman has been stimulated by the narrow, bullying and reactionary 
spirit which has done so much in recent years to injure the language revival. 
Perhaps Mr. O’Connor takes too much notice of the egregious Puritan phase 
through which we are now passing, forgetting that nature itself always provides 
a cure for our ills, forgetting even himself. Cork may have given us writers such 
as Professor Corkery and Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, who have turned away 
from the liberal tradition of this country, but that city has also given us Con 
O’Leary, Sean O’Faolain, Frank O’Connor himself, and other good fighters. 
Some, therefore, will think it regrettable that Mr. O’Connor uses Merriman as a 
stick to beat the enemies of common sense. For he takes considerable liberties 
with the original poem and sometimes crosses the borderline set by Merriman. 
It must be admitted, however, that Mr. O’Connor’s variations are as witty at 
times as they are clandestine. 
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Thanks to the apologetics of Professor Corkery, Aodh de Blacam, and others, 
the Cuirt an Mheadhdin Oidhche has taken on a rather lurid aspect, and we fear 
that Mr. O’Connor’s version may confirm their attitude. Truth to tell, there is 
nothing of a startling nature in this good-humoured poem, and earlier critics, such 
as Piaras Beaslai and Riseérd O Foghludha wrote of it in a sensible way. Few 
people now-a-days realise that a school edition of the poem was published by 
the Rev. Canon F. W. O’Connell (Conall Cearnach) in 1909. The famous passage 
on the celibacy of the clergy and the passage borrowed by Merriman from the 
English poet, Savage, were omitted—“ i gcémhair na maighdean agus na maca- 
omh '’—but the exuberant spirit of the poem was in no way impaired. 

Mr. O’Connor shows a fine modesty in giving us this new translation, for he 
avoids the technical difficulties which Mr. Arland Ussher faced, and is, therefore, at 
a disadvantage. Translation from the Irish has always been an exciting personal 
experience, and the technical problems involved are important. Brian Merriman 
was a transitional poet: he wrote in the hardy vernacular of the people, but he 
preserved to a large extent the formal patterns of Gaelic poetry. There are two 
central assonances or half-rhymes in each line of his couplets, and his numerous 
adjective-“‘ runs ’’ are always controlled by alliteration. Mr: O’Connor only uses 
rhyming couplets, and in a four-foot metre mixed with anapaests, the move- 
ment of the lines tends to gather too much speed. Take these lines by 
Mr. O’Connor :— 

Then I saw with an awesome feeling 

A building ablaze from floor to ceiling, 

Lighted within by guttering torches 

Among massive walls and echoing arches, 

And the Queen of the Fairies sat alone 

At the end of the hall on a gilded throne, 

And keeping back the thronged beholders 

A great array of guns and soldiers. 
Mr. Ussher, in his earlier version, followed with surprising exactness the central 
line-pattern of the original poem and his use of internal rhyme: and alliteration 
steadies the total movement. Here is Mr. Ussher’s version of the same passage :— 

Tis sure I saw with torches flaring 

A lofty hall with trumpets blaring, 

With glare of light and brightly burnished, 

With fleeces draped and great doors furnished, 

And the portly queen with a courtly gesture 

On the judge’s bench in a splendid vesture, 

And a troop of toughs with gruff demeanour 

To clear the court and escort and screen her. 


In the humorous speeches from the dock Mr. O’Connor achieves the speed of 
vivacious dialogue :— 


Lips for kissing and teeth for smiling, 
Blossomy skin and forehead shining. 
My eyes are blue and my hair is thick 
And coils in streams about my neck— 
A man that’s looking for a wife, 
Here’s a face that will keep for life ! 
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Hand and arm and neck.and breast, 
Each is better than the rest. 

Look at my waist! My legs are long, 
Limber as willows and light and strong. 


But in a more disciplined and compact form Mr. Ussher achieves the same speed 
without losing the precision of poetry :— 


My teeth are pearls in a peerless row, 
Cherries to vie with my lips pray show, 

I’ve a dancing, glancing, entrancing eye, 
Roguish and rakish and takish and sly, 
Gold lacks lustre beside my hair, 

And every curl might a saint ensnare, 

My cheeks are smooth without stain or spot, 
Dimpled and fresh without blemish or blot, 
My throat, my hands, my neck, my face, 
Rival each other in dainty grace, 

I’ve hips and ankles and lips and breast 
And limbs to offer as good as the best. 
Look at my waist tight-laced and slim, 

I’m not coarse or ragged or rank of limb. 


In many ways it is very interesting to compare these contemporary variations 
of the same poem. Mr. O’Connor adapts the poem to the rustic convention of 


our own time. 


- There you have it. It has me melted, 


And makes me feel that the world’s demented : 

A country’s choice for brains and muscle, 

Fond of a lark and not scared of a tussle, 

Decent and merry and sober and steady, 
Good-looking, gamesome and rakish and ready, 

A boy in the blush of his youthful vigour 

With a gracious flush and a passable figure 

Finds a fortune the best attraction, 

And sires himself off on some bitter extraction, 
Some fretful old maid with her heels in the dung . . . 


Mr. Ussher, by a careful choice of words, preserves the eighteenth century tone 


of the poem. 


My heart is torn and worn with grieving, 
And my breast distressed with restless heaving, 
With torture dull and with desperation 

At the thought of my dismal situation, 
When I see a bonny and bold young blade 
With comely features and frame displayed, 
A sturdy swearer or spanking buck, 

A sprightly strapper with spunk and pluck, 
A goodly wopper well made and planned, 
A gamey walloper gay and grand, 

Nimble and brave and bland and blithe, 
Eager and active and brisk and lithe, 

Of noted parts and of proved precocity, 
Sold to a scold or old hidiosity .. . 
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Better than anyone in our generation we feel that Mr. Ussher has captured some- 
thing of the rich, joyful sound of Gaelic poetry. : 

The vigour and zeal of both these translations is a tribute to the genius of 
Merriman, a poor obscure teacher of mathematics, who took the side of the 
common people, and will always be remembered more warmly than some other 
teachers of the same subject who have forgotten the common people. Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s version must be praised for its teasbhach and its courage. The generous 
gesture implicit in this translation will be recognised by many, for the gesture 
calls attention to Mr. Ussher’s version which has been sadly neglected, though it 
remains the finest translation from Irish of our time. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Drums UNDER THE WINDOW. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 15s. 

This is the third volume of Mr. O’Casey’s panoramic autobiography, and the 
very title promises tumult and excitement. Events hurtle forward through 
these rapid pages—the Great Strike, the formation of the Citizen Army, the 
volunteers, the swift climax of Easter Week. Johnnie, the long-suffering hero 
of the previous volumes, is still to be found in these pages, but he has merged 
into a multiple personality: Jack, the powerful navvy, and Sean, the studious 
Gael and far-seeing patriot. By sheer hard work with pick and shovel, Jack 
became a lusty fellow of twelve stone ten, and felt in bicep and thew ‘ the song 
of the body electric." But Sean of the Gaelic League remained delicate and had 
to spend a considerable amount of time in hospital. Laughter and tears, anger 
and tenderness mingle as closely and disconcertingly in these pages as in Mr. 
O’Casey’s famous plays. He has written nothing more moving than the description 
of his brother’s death. It has, indeed, a Dickensian lavishness of emotion which 
cannot but be affecting. So deeply indeed does Mr. O’Casey write about the 
ailments of the poor that we almost forget that consumption, cancer, lunacy, 
and the other ills to which the human flesh is heir, are not confined to any single 
class. 

It is surprising to know that Mr. O’Casey in the years of his Gaelic enthusiasm 
arrayed himself in a gorgeous kilt and marched through the streets of Dublin 
to the sound of bagpipes and drum with all the fervour of a convert. Reaction 
was inevitable, and we begin to understand why Mr. O’Casey made mock of 
antiquated uniforms in his plays. Sean Casside took a prominent part in the 
formation of the Citizen Army and the Volunteers, but unfortunately his calm 
and practical advice was not taken, and therefore grave mistakes were made. 
Even in the I.R.B. his criticisms had given offence, and, after he had been 
summoned to attend the Supreme Council, hé left that powerful and exclusive 
secret society. In particular the Countess Markievicz objected to the young, 
wise secretary in Liberty Hall, and so Sean Casside left the militant movement. 
Judging by these pages, there is no doubt that the political history of our time 
might have been different had Sean Casside’s advice been taken by Connolly, 
Eoin MacNeill, and the other leaders of the time. He might indeed have been 
one of the martyrs of Easter Week, but Fate, in its ironic fashion, frustrated 
the statesman and gave us the dramatist. 

Happily released from the exigencies of the dramatic form, Mr. O’Casey 
indulges his heart enormously and ranges all the emotional scale. Sensitive 
himself to the slightest criticism, he spares neither the physical appearance nor 
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character of those whom he dislikes. Throughout the book he storms against 
Arthur Griffith, mocking him so bitterly, so strangely, that we are almost forced 
to conclude that the Editor of Sinn Fein must have rejected some of Mr. O’Casey’s 
earlier poetic effusions. Equally unpleasing are the four pages in which A.E. 
is subjected to the same treatment, and five ill-made travesties of his poems 
are included. We cannot appreciate the sense of humour which places the poet 
in Portrane Lunatic Asylum, and forces Mr. O’Casey to write in this silly way :— 

—A Star! shouted the bearded one—I call upon the names of those 

Illustrious Ones who were not before Iam; oh! tell me, masters, how to 

woo ye. Teach my bosom to reveal all its sorrows sweet unto thee, all the 

love my heart can feel. Oh! Layo-Tsetze, Spangler, Sbungler, Confusion, 

Cant, and Emer’s Son, the pure-souled One, Spunooza, my sons, my sons, 

come back to your father once more and show him something exciting. 

—Listen, whispered the doctor ; when I call hail, he’ll shout the absolute 
absolutum symbol of the universal wisdom; and cupping his big mouth 
with his thick red hands, the doctor shouted, Hail! 
The big bearded fellow stopped suddenly, raised his eyes to the vacancy 
above, and called out to the full of his voice : Transmagnificandanbanturality ! 
Many well known figures of our time, who are still alive, are subject to what 
we must call the language of Billingsgate, and it is clear that both Mr. O’Casey 
and his publisher have counted on the tolerance and decency of these people. 
As for the graffiti with which Mr. O’Casey adorns his book—and several will 
be found on the first page—nothing need be said, except that such decorations 
are usually found only on waste walls. 

It is a curious fact that our realistic novelists and dramatists, Liam O’Flaherty, 
Paul Vincent Carroll, Sean O’Casey, and others, all write ‘at the top of their 
voices’ and are as hysterical as those whom they attack. It cannot but be said 
that they are an embarrassment rather than a help to liberal tradition of thought 
and to mental progress in this country. Must our best writers ape the discordant 
din which arises weekly from our ‘ religious’ press or rail like our party politicians 
at an election meeting? It is strange that these novelists and dramatists are 
unable to analyse character or trace the influence of political environment and 
social conditions. Strange that distinguished writers should be so lacking in 
intellect, so capacious in common emotion. We must admit, however, that the 
emotional Mr. O’Casey can surpass our politicians and lay popes in scolding, 
for he can fashion a mad Joycean vocabulary, to which as yet they have not 
had access. 

And the Fair of Fairs of the Blessed Saints, twelve in number— 

Cing Bully of the Boyne of Contention, Carzen of the Papes, Mishe Lemass 

More, a Talbot a Talbot, Lily Bullero, Shantee Ohkay, Roody the Shrover 

with his Pendraggin Peity, the Irish Sweep who beat Miraculous Melody 

from a Drum, Elfie Byrne of Ballyblandus, Guffer Gaffney, Prayboy of 
the Festerin World, Billora et Labora O’Brien, and Gee Kiaora Jesterton 
of the Laughing Diwine. 

The main interest of this book is that it throws some light on the plays. 
In The Shadow of a Gunman it is clear now that Mr. O’Casey was really satirising 
himself. But the patriotic passages make us wonder why most of the volunteers 
and fighting men in the three plays are portrayed with so little sympathy. For, 
in a number of lyrical passages, Mr. O’Casey writes in that emotional style which 
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we now associate with the official Easter Week commemoration of our chief 

political party. 

. _ . farewell to St. Enda’s, its toil, its joy, its golden brood of: boys ; 
farewell to Emmet’s Fort, to the Hermitage, the lake in the woods, the 
scented hayfield; farewell to the azure sky, the brown bog, the purple 
heather of Connemara; ' farewell the pageants that wheeled broad: palaces 
into simple places’and turned greyness-into magic colours; farewell the 
'jewelled: quaintness in the thoughts and play of children.—Oh, farewell ! 
The moments: have grown bigger than the years. 

Perhaps Mr. O’Casey is only expressing an early enthusiasm. We cannot know 


until the concluding volume of his autobiography appears. 
AUSTIN CLARKE. 


RIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE! By Robert Farren. Sheed and Ward. 5s. 

Mr. Farren’s last book, The First Exile, was very: striking in its daring 
rhythmic effects and rich language. In it the colloquial and the literary had 
just the right proportions, arid we had a work which, though the action of the 
poem was set in ‘an early Christian epoch, was as modern as that of any young 
man who rides along the tram-line of contemporary idiom. Like most Irish 
poets, he is just a little happier in Time Past than in the Present tense, for there 
is something in a completed epoch which suits our technique. We are not a 
subjective people : that is, we have not yet technically discovered the problems 
that have beset the modern world, the whole Romantic movement, with the 
exception of a back-draught of Pre-Raphaelitism via the Yeatsian flue, passed 
by us at a time when our pre-occupations were political rather than psychic or 
poetic. So, we write best when ourselves, qua ourselves, are not too much 
involved, when we can don the mask and write out of an assumed character as 
Synge did, and—so often—Yeats, Padraic Colum, and Campbell Clarke and 
Higgins. Of the plain poetry of everyday life, of contemporary industrialism, 
of the office clock and the house in the suburbs, of the bus and the lounge bar, 
and Saturday night in the family bosom, we have made very little literary use. 
We like to write as if every city street was.a Via Dolorosa, as if our day began 
sometime B.C., and if we do not bring things to the mythic point, or at least 
inside the magic circle of the symbol, we are inclined to think that we have failed. 

Now, Mr. Farren brings this contemporary world slap-bang up against a 
Gaelic technique of sound patterns. It is extraordinarily interesting. It could 
be more interesting, even, I think, if his rhythmical pre-occupations had been 
less. He is the natural singer, he plunges for the grace-note and goes away sky- 
larking it up and-down the scale. I like him best where there is little or no 
repetition, where-a phrase stands alone, and not, as in music, among a throng 
of its‘own echoes, like a face that runs the gamut of a dozen mirrors. Let me give 
an example of this : 


SHE. Do not say ever again you love me. 
-ever again, 
till you have given me rhyme and reason 
over again, 
and over again said why you ’Il love me 
ever again. 
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HE. ‘Never again ask why I love you, 
never again, 
till I have pondered over and over 
and over again, 
and over again why I shall love you 
ever again. 


SHE. Do not, fool-hearted, feel that to ponder 
will leave love plain ; 
love did not run at the rod of reason, 
nor will leave plain, 
nor will leave plain why she will—unpondered— 
ever remain. 


_ Ina musical background, this should be effective, but penny-plain, without 
singer or instrument, it is technically not up to the standard Mr. Farren has set 
himself in this book and in others. 

Yet on the other side of the leaf is a poem “‘ The Friar’s Boots,’’ which has 
all the exuberant qualities of the sudden shower in which real poetry is born, 
qualities which made The First Exile a memorable book. The Friar has lost 
his sandals by thievery, and this is the cry of his broken sole. 


Quills, give me quills to inscribe heart’s griefs 
To my Friars Rhymers, my missel priests— 

to tell to my stript and pilfered Order 

an Augustinian ’s thick with clawber, 

is mud from his footsole up to his midriff, 

slimy and grimy from waist to shindip. 

O a Barabbas, a hangdog thief, 

left me with two daubed shoeshorn feet . . . 
Cloister-companions, Fathers, Fellows, 

weep, and make sigh, and lift cry for my leathers. 


Cobbler’s botch or bargaining bungler 
glowed my brogues with no carborundum, 
handyman, journeyman, picked no pittance 
fitting thongs to my slotted slippers. 

None only Patrick Flan Moloney 
(craftsman with craftsman, da before him, 
craftsman grandad and grandad’s father) 
clothed my toes like a clover pasture. 


He ’d pack the tacks till his mouth was full, 
pick one betwixt left finger and thumb 
and wallop it whack! like the crack of a gun. ... . 


Mr. Farren, I think, is at his best in this sort of full canter. Another poem, 
‘ Nacht-Musik,”’ suggested by a Gaelic poem, would seem to prove me right. 
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Lady, your rosebloom shoulders moved 

my mind as moon moves tide from shore. 
But ah! wide-lidded midnight proved 

the music ends. The truth! you snore... 


You spread the nets, you set the snare ; 

the lily’s freaked, pale skin you wore, 

the lily’s rod of taut bright hair, 

the music ends. The truth! you snore... 


In everything, indeed, where the theme has a hint of Gaelic ancestry, the 
poet excels himself, his words grow rich as if they had found secret springs in 
themselves, and images, memorable as “‘ The lily’s rod of taut bright hair,’’ come 
at his bidding. Outside of such themes, there are good poems; but the gay 
vault and the sure-footed trapeze work are not so much in evidence. Not that 
they are lacking, but it is the theme turns on the tap, not the poet. Nearly 
always, however, there is memorable imagery. 


In the numb time when foam froze 
and sea-birds fed from the hand, 

And fields like great grey paving stones 
hid green grass through the land ; 
when air rang to a cock’s crow 

as a glass to a finger nail, 

we had so long sung praise of snow 

we had forgotten rain. 


Remarkable, too, are some conversation pieces such as “‘ Uncertain Friends ”’ 
where the art is in keeping an argument together. This is a departure I like, a 
poetic rhetoric which is part prose, in a couplet form that clinches like double 
nailing. 

The book completes itself by a one-act verse play, “‘ Lost Light,’’ which had 
an Abbey production a couple of years ago. Here, verse is used like an overtone 
to a pointed and exact prose, it clarifies the theme and etches the action sharply, 
a fitting end to a book in which the best things are brilliant. 

PADRAIC FALLON. 


More PoEMS FROM THE IrIsH. By the Earl of Longford. Hodges, Figgis. 

Boards 4s., limp 2s. 6d. 

Eupoxus: But tell me (I pray you) have they any art in their com- 
positions ? or bee they anything wittie or well savoured, as poems 
should be ? 

IRENAEUS: Yes, truely, I have caused divers of them to be translated 
unto me, that I might understand them, and surely they savoured 
of sweet wit and good invention . . . . sprinkled with some pretty 
flowers of their naturall device, which gave good grace and come- 
linesse unto them. 


Spenser: A View of the State of Ireland (1596). 
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We should be grateful to Lord Longford for these further poems from Irish 
bards of the 13th and following centuries, from days when “ poetry was the 
obligation of the gentry’’. It was said of the O’Byrnes that they were over partial 
to poets. Though indeed Sean Mhac Ruaidhri Ui Uiginn writes (¢. 1579) in 
“Who Will Buy My Poem ? ’’! :— 


Asé fregra Branach oirn 

na cluintior ocht roinn na naoi 
go dul Sagsanach tar sal 

ni dhiolfham do dhan na laoi 


The answer the O’Byrnes makes us is: 
Let not verses eight or nine be heard ; 

Until the Sasanachs have retired oversea 
We shall pay for neither poem nor lay. 


There are a few religious poems and some anonymous ones in this collection. 
To a Blind Man,” by Uilliam Ruadh reminds one of that later love song of 
Connacht, translated by Douglas Hyde: “It is well for thee, blind man.” 


”» 


“ Misunderstanding,’’ by O’Hussey, is a pleasant duologue; these two 


merry lines linger :— 


I journeyed into Connaught once 
And there I learned cajolery. 


O’Hussey was the last hereditary bard of the Maguire sept. Mangan’s translation 
of his Ode to the Maguire is well known. Five poems by Eochaidh O Heoghusa 
(O’Hussey) of Ballyhose, Co. Fermanagh, are included in the Book of the 
O’Byrnes, one in praise of Feilim O’Byrne’s house where he had enjoyed hospi- 
tality. In another poem, to Rois, widow of Fiachaidh Mac Aodha, O’Hussey 
writes of ‘‘ coming from Magh Cobha (barony of Iveagh, Co. Down) to Leinster, 
with an affectionate lay.”2 Mangan’s “ Dark Rosaleen’’ is from the Irish of 
Costello. It would be interesting to know whether he is the poet complained 
of in ‘‘ O’Rourke’s Wife and Thomas Costello,’ a unique poem in this anthology, 
which has also been translated by Frank O’Connor. 

It is hard for one not familiar with the originals to appraise translations ; 
but Tadhg Mor O hUiginn’s Ode to Fionnuala O’Connor runs along freely and 
musically. It is a pity the translator has elsewhere allowed himself occasional 
inversions—weak inversions for the sake of rhyme. The Gaelic bards were, 
above all, craftsmen, ‘schoolmen of condensed speech’. We learn of Tadhg 
Dall O hUiginn that he put into less than a half rann what others would take a 
whole stanza to express. And Diarmaid Mac Muireadhaigh in a song in praise 
of Irish says :— 

Let our guileless friend assemble all skilled 
in Irish, and wine-words he shall make of it, 
the volume-secret language of his country.? 


1Cf. Gleanings from Irish MSS. : Fr. Paul Walsh. 
2 Cf. Leabhar Branach, ed. by Sean MacAirt (Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies). 
3 Cf. Gleanings from Irish MSS.: Fr. Paul Walsh. 
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Tur LAMP AND THE VEIL.. By Vernon Watkins. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
THE SHAKEN REED. By John Presland. Marsland Publications. 5s. 
THE CLoTH OF FLEsH. By Sean Jennett. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

The first of the three long poems in Mr. Watkins’s book recounts an interview 
with W. B. Yeats in his old age in Dublin. It is written in sixty stanzas, each of 
six short lines, with the second, fourth and sixth usually three-foot iambics 
and usually rhyming. Form and language alike show the influence of Yeats, 
and the talk attributed to him has the authentic note: 

“The young poets,’ he murmured, 
“Toil too much. They lay 
Something on their table, 
And dissect, and wear it away, 
Till nothing but the grit is left 
But all song is gay.” 
On the whole the coriversation is better than the commentary which, at times, 
suffers from over-loading with a forced symbolic significance. The other two 
poems are very different from the first, both technically and in content. “ Sea- 
Music for My Sister Travelling ’’ displays again the fecundity of image and fancy 
which marked “ The Ballad of The Marie Lwyd.”’ It has the quality of phantas- 
magoria and, in this impassioned identification of the following mind with the 
loved traveller, the wonders and dangers of ocean, death and abounding energy, 
sea-myth and sea-warfare criss-cross and interweave, swell and rise and break 
in a rich tumultuous confusion. One marvels at the power and energy of the thing, 
but it is exhausting without satisfaction, bewildering without enchantment. 
In the end the effect of passage after passage like the following is to benumb 
the feelings and antagonise the intellect : 
. ‘ Zig-zag swordfish daggering 
Rip the plumed exultation of the whale 
Whose thousand years are drowned in that blood-spring 
Falling through darkness, falling from a wing ; 
To the sea-troughs, ark of the covenant, lowering of the grail 
To the mad navel of the. million-fated sky.” 
The twenty sections of the last poem “ The Broken Sea,’’ written for the poet’s 
god-child born in Paris in May, 1940, are also carried through with great energy 
and, though there is more discipline and coherence in it, the poem suffers as a 
whole from. its eccentric tendency. The influence of Yeats is evident at times 
but Mr. Watkins is very much his own man and a poet of exciting possibilities. 
_. After the wild elusiveness of Mr. Watkins’s, swiftly changing symbolism 
The Shaken Reed is almost indecently open in its meanings. Moreover, lest there 
should be any doubt, publisher and author summarise the plot in prose. In 
the years between the two wars “‘a young man and woman meet and become 
lovers ; in the brilliant and cynical atmosphere of a great city in that era, they 
think scorn of the old sanctions; they ask of each other neither purity nor 
fidelity .... But the impulses of the human heart aré changeless, moving to an 
inner rhythm unaffected by the coruscations of the intellect.” So they come at 
last “ to the insensate fury of his last jealous act, when he strangled her in their 
common bed. But through the horror of his own deed he was purged... . . 4 
John Presland is, perhaps, best known as a novelist and the story opens well 
with a description, in competent if unexciting verse, of a studio party which 
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presents its stock-types with skill and vivacity. But the dramatic and emotional 
crises are unconvincing and the poem is quite unable to carry the tremendous 
weight of its true theme, ‘“‘ the apprehension of sin, in which is enclosed the 
hope of redemption”’. It contains however, some pleasing lyrical passages especially 
in the soliloquies or dialogue of the lovers :— 
“Words can but betray 
what gentle silence covers, 
how on another day 
we spoke with other lovers ; 
quiet our fretful hearts 
for silence joins our lips and utterance parts.” 

One is always aware of a conscious,,and conscientious, artist at work in 
The Cloth of Flesh. Mr. Jennett is as far from the rhapsodies of Mr. Watkins 
as he is from the occasionally naive philosophisings of John Presland. His 
chief merit, a clear conception of his technical and intellectual purpose, is offset 
by lack of warmth and passion and by a tendency to the use of abstractions in 
which imagery and metaphor arouse no delighted recognition. It is a tendency 
less marked in this than in his last book, Always Adam, but when it has its 
way the clear outlines of the verse are blurred and meaning escapes out of the 
prepared vessel. The greater number of the poems in The Cloth of Flesh arise 
from hatred of war and anger at war’s untimely deaths. These feelings are 
often expressed in a cry of prophetic or actual grief of parent for child :— 

“Tam the daughter of man, in this time of death 
giving birth in torment and terror, and suckling my child 
that he in turn in the rich womb 
shall sow the seed of love and continuing life : 
and what have I, or my child, or my child’s child 
to do with war, that will not pass us by?”’ 

In “Old Joyce”? and ‘‘ The Funeral’’ Mr. Jennett comes nearer to earth 
and gains in solidity, but, perhaps, the best poem in the book is ‘ Mahoney,” 
in which he personifies his hatred of war in the individual soldier who refused to 
fight and paid for his refusal by death. 

‘“Then Mahoney, standing in the surf, 
the convoy hanging in the misty sea 
and landing forces moving up the beach, 
dropped down his arms, and said 
I wait, O God, I wait, 
and these were his last words of common speech.” 
W. P.M; 


BaBEL BABBLE. AN EXTRAVAGANZA. By Lynn Doyle. The Talbot Press. 
2s. 6d. 

Good-humour gets rather less than its fair share of print in this country 
for it must make up nearly as much of our conversation as malice. It is all the 
more pleasant, then, to come on seven or eight hundred lines of malicious good- 
humour. Gil McGamish has been lucky in having for his Editor, Lynn Doyle, 
whose selection from the original Assyrian brickfield has. been governed by the 
true humorist’s tolerant good-sense. A few sore toes there may be, but, not 
a real limp anywhere, when he has finished. The enterprising Babylonia» 
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mason who decided to build flatlets heaven-high, and thus made men the 
neighbours of the gods, opened the way for a glorious de-bunking of suburban 
snobbery, as well as for the infliction of the Curse of Babel. Three hundred 
lines or so of hearty hitting presents the collapse of universal good-will with the 
rise of language-groups, the break-down of established religion, the endless 
succession of wars, the rise of the totalitarian hero-state and the ensuing desolation 
of total war. 
Ambition knows one only stop ; 
The heroes reached the very top, 
Formed, dressed their ranks, and, grim and mute, 
Wheeled sharply for the due salute— 
Then with a disconcerted stare 
Looked out upon the empty air. 
But from one country at length came a message of salvation : 
To white and black, to old and young 
“Know we possess the primal tongue, 
And all men shall be one, and free, 
If they will only speak as we.” 
So Gil MeGamish, passing from the general to the particular, lays happily about 
him in a new “Shorter History of the Irish People’’. After conquest, at last 
re-conquest : 
A sullen cloud, impending rain, 
Scowled:on the rich unpeopled plain, 
An Irish mist blew down each glen, 
Not made of money but of men, 
And let the usurpers understand 
That bullocks cannot fight for land. 
And with re-conquest came the revival of the ancient. tongue, with all its 
difficulties solved and a happy ending for the world in the undoing of the Curse 
of Babel’: 
Teach every modern tongue, but teach 
From grammars in the Irish speech. 
Teach Latin so, and ancient Greek, 
Teach all the teacher cannot speak ; 
And thus all tongues beneath the sun 
Will sound identically one. 
Lynn Doyle is, indeed, to be congratulated, not only upon the happy discovery 
which has rewarded his archaeological researches, but on his most spirited 
transliteration of a stubborn text. WW: 23M, 


Tuomas Davis, 1814-45. A Centenary Address. By T. W. Moody. Dublin: 
Hodges and Figgis. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘This study of Thomas Davis, one of the greatest of Ireland’s liberators, 
is a Centenary Address which was delivered in Trinity College, Dublin, on r2th 
of June, 1945, at a public meeting of the College Historical Society. After referring 
to and listing the chief of those members of the Society who either were leaders 
of Republican Ireland, active participants in the historic national movement, 
or closely associated with it, Professor. Moody goes on to present Thomas Davis 
and the Young Irelanders in their true historical perspective. He does so with 
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distinct historical scholarly acumen. The Ireland of Grattan and the true nature 
of Grattan’s endeavour ; the movement of the United Irishmen, and its charac- 
teristic spirit and principles; the struggles and achievements of “The Liberator,” 
Daniel O'Connell ; are broadly and clearly presented to us and with due brevity. 
‘“ The importance of the emancipation gained in 1829,” says Professor Moody, 
“was less than the importance of the struggle to obtain it.’ He estimates 
O’Connell’s achievement justly, in the following terms, ‘“‘ The modern Irish nation, 
as distinct from Irish nationalism, was called into being by O’Connell.”’ 

His study of Davis is satisfyingly direct and complete. There is unsentimental, 
unprejudiced, clear-sighted appraisal of Davis’s quite unusual and admirably 
beautiful character. Some of his quotations from Davis’s works are sententious, 
vigorous statements which reveal the essence of a courageous truly original mind, 
as: “I will not be the conscious tool of bigots. I will not strive to beat down 
political, in order to set up religious, ascendancy .. . . now or never we protestants 
must ascertain whether we are to have religious liberty,’ and the following, 
“Men are ever valued most for peculiar and original qualities. A man who can 
only talk commonplace and act according to routine, has little weight. To 
speak, look, and do what your own soul from its depths orders you, are credentials 
of greatness which all men understand and acknowledge . . . . why should not 
nations be judged thus ? Is not a full indulgence of its natural tendencies essential 
to a people’s greatness?” It is, at first sight, an astounding dictum, the latter ; 
one may specify that men are valued for some truly peculiar and for truly 
original qualities, 7.e., not for pose or a tawdry vanity, but for the opposite to 
them, for ways peculiar and suitable to themselves and essential originality— 
in a word, essential pure selfhood and being. 

Again, Professor Moody writes: ‘“ The distinctive function of Davis in the 
Young Ireland movement was that of teacher of nationality, He taught by 
precept and example, and with arresting conviction, that the nation is a spiritual 
reality, belonging to the sphere of the will and the emotions ; and that it exists 
when men feel bound to one another by devotion to their common country, 
by pride in her past, and by the will to serve her,”’ 

There is truly a light in that period of Ireland’s chequered history—a light 
which was heralded by Tone and Emmet and the doctrine of the United Irish- 
men, but which is felt in the doctrine and deeds and being of the Ireland of 
Davis and the Young Irelanders; it is the sense of the unity and nationhood 
of Ireland and her children, in spite of creed, class, or foreign power. One feels 
in it the great reality of the national being, the-truth of Ireland’s cause, One 
yearns in soul for so clear a light to be felt again, burning spontaneously in a 
mainly united Erin. Afterwards, after the day of Davis, grew blinded Belfast 
and the Orange Order, and Popery, from representing a distinction in thought, 
became an emotionally dividing. sign. 

Davis was a great educator and a basic theorist, faithful to his basic theory, 
as like him were also Gavan Duffy and certain other leading Young Irelanders— 
they proved it again and again. Yet he was dominantly practical, for all this. 
He was practical in his educational, no less than in his political view, and, like 
a Milton taking in pupils, he took the nation for his school. If he imagined there 
was any particular subject which they did not know of sufficiently, however 
remotely (or seemingly remotely) it might be concerned with politics, he made 
up a paper, an article, a speech, on the subject, or, it may be, a poem, and delivered 
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it forthwith ; he did not ‘ write down ’ to his class, his school, but he wrote suitably 
and helpfully to them, as a man who meant success, and there was a shiningness 
about the spirit of it all. 

His instructions upon the method to be followed by any historian, besides 
some of his own historical work, indicated scholarliness. He was one of the earlier 
ardent lovers of the Irish language, but even in regard to the language both 
his immediate and ultimate positions (overlooking two. rabider essays. at the 
beginning), were essentially sane and right. 

And, he envisaged not a backward but a progressively industrialised Ireland. 
Mr. Moody quotes his utterance: ‘‘ Our bogs must .. . . become turf factories, 
where fuel will be husbanded, and prepared for the smelting-house. Our coal 
must move a thousand engines, our rivers ten thousand wheels,’ it was young, 
it was enthusiastic, but it was reasonable and as a purview sound. 

His ideas foreran the division of the great estates. He did not, it would seem, 
ever quite despair of help from the landlord class themselves. 

Ferguson was his friend, Mangan and certain other writers were his coadjutors. 

And surely there never was a finer image employed in a poem of ballad 
scope than this of the Shannon employed by Davis to express his view of native 
unity : 

“And oh! it were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind, 

How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined— 
Might be combined, yet not forget 

The fountains whence they rose, 
As, filled by many a rivulet, 
The stately Shannon flows.” 

Finally, Professor Moody contrasts Thomas Davis, whom Gavan Duffy 
described ‘ as the best man he had ever known,’ with some of his successors, and 
one feels that he does so, not unduly, to Davis’s credit. Among his more recent 
admirers have been, Mitchell, O’Leary, Griffith, Yeats, and Pearse, the latter 
being one of the greater of his successors. 

Certainly Professor Moody’s essay is deserving of every commendation. 


J. Lyte Donacry. 


SOME CuRIOUS PEOPLE. By Brinsley MacNamara. Talbot Press. 
net. 

No one can tell a story quite like Brinsley MacNamara. There is an air 
of reality in his narrative, an undertone of confidential communication that makes 
credible his most peculiar creations so that in the end we believe that he has 
picked his characters straight out of life and that full-blooded truth once again 
makes fiction appear anaemic. This is particularly characteristic of his short 
stories which he handles with great technical skill and which the note of queerness 
in the present collection emphasises. 

Perhaps one felt it was inevitable that the toady to the great man in And 
this 1s Mr. Logue should finally become the Paycock to the great man’s Joxer 
but this does not take from the interest of the story. In The Hotel warm sentiment 
just manages to skirt sentimentality and humour lights up the pathos of The 
Picture Gallery. Mr. MacNamara treats themes, which in Thomas Hardy’s 
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hands might have become subjects for major or petty ironies, as media for the 
demonstration of an innate human nobility. His ear is attuned to the soft 
Midlands’ dialect of his types who accept their thwarted lives with a native 
fatalism with never a Hardy fist shaken at the face of Providence. 

The Cuckoo Clock is perhaps the most poignant but the Three Mad School- 
masters is the most powerful tale in the book. The irrepressible Winnie, who 
has three teacher husbands, is an unforgettable character. With simple contrari- 
ness, for which psychologists probably have a name, she declares that her mother 
had warned her against schoolmasters for they were all mad, ‘so I had to do 
what I am after doing to see if she was right and to find out for myself if they 
were. 

The short story is not so dead as some would have us believe ; it is certainly 
as vital as it is living in Some Curious People. As Jew. 


A STRANGER HERE. By Eric St. John. Macdonald & Co. 8s. 6d. 

Irish novelists of to-day rarely avoid extremés, and’ consequently their 
mingling enthusiasm and vehemence become embarrassing. We seldom find a 
novel dealing with quiet middle-class life as we know it in reality, and so A 
Stranger Here comes as a pleasant relief. The author, who writes under a 
pseudonym, is a scholar, historian, bookman; and it is obvious that he has 
drawn a grgat deal from his own early years in Ireland and his later experiences 
as a Civil Servant in England. The book starts.in hesitant fashion, and the 
writer seems to be finding his way with some difficulty in an unaccustomed 
medium. But as the story develops, its sincerity and unobtrusive implications 
steady our interest. The story begins with the early years of Denis Brett in 
Dublin some years before the first great war, and there are delightful glimpses 
of holidays at Ballyknockan, somewhere on the northern borders of County 
Wexford. Quietly, and not without humour, Mr. St. John depicts the rather 
self-conscious attitude of an old Anglo-Irish family towards national affairs. 
The grandfather and uncle of Denis had always been impatient with England, 
but theirs was the impatience of near relatives and was not really as deep-seated 
as one might have been led to conclude from their grumbles and growls. Denis 
himself was kept by his own temperament from the vehement enthusiasms and 
political movements of the time. He found himself a stranger in England, too 
Irish, tod introspective to feel himself at ease. Ironically enough, he found 
more in common with an Icelander whom he met on board ship when returning 
from Russia than with the English. They talked of saints and vikings and the 
northerner knew of Howth, though he called it Hof-ed, or Head. 

The English expect gusto, exuberance and japes from the Irishman who is 
earning his living in their country, and most of our writers are only too willing 
to supply those commodities. Mr. St. John depicts the mental predicament of 
the Irishman, serious and unassuming, who is unable to indulge in traditional 
antics. There are glimpses of life in the English Civil Service and odd aspects 
of it. Here is an amusing description of Saturday at the Record Office :— 

‘He arrived a few minutes before ten. A crowd of students was 
stationed in front of the door, before which stood a burly commissionaire. 

His fellow devotees were mostlv ancient men, antiquaries bent double with 

the weight of years and learning, some that looked like retired naval or army 

officers, busy with amateur investigations of family pedigrees, the usual 
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crowd of fusty-looking professional record searchers. Many of them had 
that eager air of expectancy that marks the fanatic. Some, Denis fancied, 
looked even a little mad. As the hand of the clock slowly revolved towards 
the hour the tension in the expectant crowd became more marked. There 
was a suppressed excitement that seemed to be rapidly approaching boiling 
point. The air was electric with suppressed desire. Something must 
certainly snap soon. It did. A small, intent man, with burning eyes, 
broke the circle and rushed up the steps. The commissionaire barred the 
way. ‘No, sir, no, sir,’ he said firmly. ‘Not till the clock strikes, Sites ae 
Throughout the book runs a love story, in which frustration, happiness and 
poignancy are mingled. ast 


SWIFT AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Wyse Jackson. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 5s. 

In this 112-page book of Essays, Dr. Wyse Jackson introduces some of the 
interesting personages who, although their individual parts were of little 
interest in their days, appear now illumed by the reflected glory of the celebrated 
Dean ; others, like Mary Barber and Constantia Grierson and Laetitia Pilkington, 
have their own places on the Rolls of poetry and literature. Many of these 
Friends have been almost forgotten, and by recalling them to our memory the 
author has enhanced his reputation as a sympathetic but comparative student 
of the life of the man who was, far above his many other interests, a devout and 
diligent Pastor. Here we meet with Mrs. Whiteway, the faithful nurse-retainer ; 
Rebecca Dingley, the chaperon of Stella, and Roger Cox, the Parish Clerk of 
Laracor who, as the writer of the Foreword says, deserves to be remembered, 
were it for these three lines :— 


The Doctor smiled upon them both ; 
I love to see the Doctor smile, 
For it’s the sunshine of our isle. 


After the lapse of centuries, when every source of reliable information has 
been ransacked time and again, nobody can add anything to the facts about 
the life of a great man; but the field is open to inquisitive writers who would 
support their conjectures by, as Swift’s godson’s boy put it, in ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,’ creating proof where innuendos fail. Dr. Wyse Jackson would 
not, of course, enter that field, which seems to be very profitably harrowed ; 
but, having in his earlier works made a sound biographical study of his subject, 
he brings to us a human and homely sense of the simplicities of life—the “ sub- 
altern affairs ’’—in the days when Bickerstaff was well able to flout his traducers. 


ibse 


KNIGHTS OF GOD: STORIES OF THE IRISH SaINTS. By Patricia Lynch. Hollis 
and Carter. 8s. 6d. 
STRANGERS AT THE Farr. By Patricia Lynch. Browne and Nolan. 8s. 6d. 


LISHEEN AND OTHER SrToriEs. By Patricia Lynch, Helen Staunton and Teresa 
Deevy. Gayfield Press. 5s. 6d. 


An Irish writer whose books have gained widespread appreciation is Patricia 
Lynch. Fiddler's Quest—a story with a Dublin background—is listed in the 
September Bookseller as a popular success in the Canadian libraries. And her 
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Long Ears has just had the distinction of appearing in a Scandinavian edition. 
These books are also published in New York. Although they have been 
successively reprinted in England, comparatively few copies have reached Ireland 
because of the demand in Britain and the book-rationing system which British 
publishers adopt. Now Irish readers will have an opportunity of reading some 
of her characteristic recent work. 

Those who are familiar with earlier Patricia Lynch books do not need telling 
that her creative gift blends strange fantasy with homely truth. In her stories 
of the Irish saints she tells, in prose and in verse, of the lives of those adventurous 
saints who went out to battle for the glory of the human spirit and the splendour 
of God. She recreates the ancient world and makes it glow with colour and 
imagination. We travel along the roads and over the mountains with the men 
of faith, sharing their trials and rejoicing in their victories. The coloured frontis- 
piece—one of the many lovely illustrations—is of St. Patrick lighting the fire 
on Slane. 

“As darkness came, Patrick struck a flint and lit the Paschal fire 


in honour of Easter . . . .The High King Laoghaire was at Tara with 
his Druids. They were keeping the pagan festival of Rach and walked 
in darkness . . . . Suddenly Laoghaire saw a slender golden column of 


flame rising from the hill of Slane, over ten miles away. 
“Who dares light a fire before me? ”’ cried the king angrily... . 
“ Heap up the fire!’’ ordered Patrick. 
Though still no light shone on Tara, from every valley people 
watching saw the blaze on Slane.”’ 

St. Patrick lit a fire of defiance which has never gone out, even in the 
blackest period of the world’s history. This fire burns clearly in the pages which 
tell how the saints dared and struggled. The author has sympathy with the best 
of the pagan world as well. This book closes with the strange and sorrowful 
story of Ethne who strayed from the land of Tir na nOg and, losing her veil, 
wandered disconsolately in our world until she met a saint who gave her peace. 
Alfred Kerr catches the spirit of the book in his illustrations. It is not mawkish 
or pietistic but militant and imaginative. 


In Strangers at the Fair Patricia Lynch is on her familiar ground. She writes 
of bog and mountain, of marvellous happenings in which the turf-cutter’s donkey, 
Eileen and Seamus, and scores of other characters take part. By some peculiar 
magic the author is able to make quite incredible happenings appear not only 
credible but natural and inevitable. Readers old and young, should enjoy this 
book. There are charming illustrations by Eileen Coughlan in line and in colour. 


Lisheen—the title story in the Gayfield Press collection—is a typical 
Patricia Lynch fantasy. Along with this are two other stories of a high standard. 
One is by Teresa Deevy—the dramatist—and the other by Helen Staunton. 

The pictures by Beatrice Salkeld are very pleasing and add to its attraction 
as a Christmas gift. 


SIGNATURES OF ALL THINGS. By Leslie Daiken. The Clock House Press. 5s. 

Here Leslie Daiken betters his best. His muse is less flamboyant than she 
used to be—more trim and decorous ; his theme, as ever, is local and contemporary. 
The title was suggested by a line in Ulysses. We have “Spring in Stephen’s 
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Green,” “‘ Wagtails in O’Connell Street,” ‘‘ Sheep Shearing at Ticnock.” “ Cliff 
Piece, Bray ’’ is a fine poem. There is more than a hint of politics, as in :— 
Island of Shadow 
Silk of the Kine 
Will Sickle and Hammer 
Ever be thine ? 
‘On the Passing of a College Porter ’’ is moving and terse, I remember “ Flying 
Bomb,” “ Lines to my Father ’’—‘ who failed to break a son into a friend.’ 
It is a book to read and to keep—I mean, of course, by anyone who cares for 
verse that is new and true. 
There is only space to quote :— 
SPRING, AFTER BLACK-OUT 
We watched the yellow leaves fall down 
And berries on the water float 
The pilots rushing off to town, 
The wash of the last pleasure-boat. 


We thought that we would never see 
The ballet of another Spring 

That giant bombs would rip the tree, 
Trunk, root of every living thing. 


And now the chestnut thrusts his fist 
Into the pollen-clouded air 
The finch sings through the white-thorn mist— 
Miscalculation everywhere. 
BLANAID SALKELD. 


Three Novels from the Talbot Press. 


The easy style of Temple Lane is suitable to Come Back (7s. 6d.), a somewhat 
complex story of spiritful characters who seem so often to drift into awkward 
situations that, were not it for the skill of the writer, might have become so 
complex as to bewilder the reader ; but this author’s awkward situations always 
are amusing, and unerringly she chooses the right moments beyond which suspense 
would be a dubious quality in this lighter style of work. The traditional ‘‘ Stay- 
at-Home ” full-length novel at its best is apt to be wearisome, and not many 
Irish modern story-writers have the gift or understanding of using outside com- 
parisons to get the best effect of national traits and humours; but Miss Lane 
has the wider vision and a relative mind, and in Come Back it is good fun to be 
in Ireland and France with the people of her imagination, whose characters are 
overdrawn. This book is recommended for inclusion in ‘‘ Seasonal Gifts:”’ 
ists. 


A strong, vital story about rebellion and love is Trample the Wind (7s. 6d.) 
by Timothy Wharton, the author of the poems that were published as “‘ Colour 
Kingdom”. The theme may be becoming typical of a period, but here is an 
objective story—free from personal laudations—in a fine prose style. There is 
an out-of-doors air in this work, which is cheering in days that are dull; and the 
author is at his best in his faithful colour-depictions of scenes in the county of 
Wicklow, its little bridges and rivers and hills and vales. 
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_ Lhe Quiet Man (7s. 64.), by Patrick Purcell, is in the main part a rural story 
in which the reader is taken back to Suirside. Carriglea is one of the thousands 
of little places—in reality and in fiction—whose homely quietness is disturbed 
by events arising from the higher politics; or, as Fonsy Farrell puts it, “just 
a few elegant disputations about politics and the like to pass away the time”. 
The period is from the Great Strike in Dublin till the coming of the ‘“‘ Black-and- 
Tans *’ to Carriglea ; and around the stirring events of that time is woven the 
story of how O’Dea péve made a man of his Markie. The actiof is rapid, and 
sometimes melodramatic. The author is at his best in the depiction of the 


Quiet Man, which is a fine character study. Comic relief is sustained’ by 
local drollery. 


BUTTERFLIES. By E. B. Ford. The New Naturalist Series. Edited by James 
Fisher, John Gilmour, Julian S. Huxley and L. Dudley Stamp. Collins. 
16s. net. 

This fine book, well printed and superbly illustrated, is the first volume of 

a new series of works on Natural History published by Messrs. Collins. They 

say that their aim is “ to interest the general reader in the wild life of Britain 

by recapturing the inquiring spirit of the old naturalist.’ If the other volumes 
in the series maintain the standard set by Dr. Ford’s work they should attain 
their object. Since the Papilionum Britanniae of .James Petiver published in 

1717, and consisting of only two folio pages of text and six plates, figuring 48 

species of butterflies, hundreds of books have appeared describing these loveliest 

of insects. The 18th century works of Donovan and Lewin contained descriptions 
of many more species, and in the 19th century the volumes by Haworth, Kirby 
and Spence, Humphreys and Westwood, Curtis, Edward Newman, South and 
other writers, all added new species to the numbers indigenous in the British 
Isles. Dr. Ford’s book is an advance on any previous work on the subject in 
that it contains not only a description of every British species, with an illustration 
in natural colour and life size, but many pages of specimens showing variations, 
both seasonal and geographical, of many species. In addition there are chapters 
on the general biology of butterflies, their structure and development, their 
habits, protective devices, distribution and life histories. Much new work has 
been done in recent years on the sense organs of these insects, and on the origin 
of colours in various groups, and the results are incorporated in this book. 
There is a fascinating account of the life history of the Large Blue, based on the 
work of Frohawk and Purefoy. The larva of this insect is captured by a species 
of ant, and carried to the ants’ nest, where it provides a sweet secretion much 
appreciated by its host. In return it is allowed to feed on the larvae of the ant, 
and completes its larval state, and pupates in the nest. When the perfect insect 
emerges from the cocoon with wings still unspread, it crawls through the passages 
of the nest to the air. It then climbs a grass-stem or other suitable object and 
expands its wings, a process which had been delayed in order to allow time for 
its journey through the passages of the nest. It is somewhat startling to find 
that many species of butterflies while in the larval state are cannibals. : 
The chapters on distribution and on the origin of British Butterflies contain 
many. speculations of special interest to Irish readers, discussing as they do the 
absence of many species from Ireland, and the very definite variations in others, 
common to both countries. The series of maps at the end of the book, showing 
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the distribution of all species is especially useful, and a new feature in such books. 
The illustrations, whether in colour or black and white, are worthy of the highest 
praise. The colour photographs of living insects in their natural surroundings, 
and in such intimate activities as feeding, mating and depositing their eggs, are 
the work of Mr. S. Beaufoy, and he is to be congratulated on the results of his 
skill and patience in securing these unique and beautiful pictures. This is a 
fascinating book and one that can be strongly recommended to every student of 
entomology. WS. 


ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, September, 1945. Volume 
‘Twelve, Number Three. The John Hopkins Press. 75 cents. 


Most of the essays in this interesting American quarterly deal with forgotten 
or much neglected aspects of English literature. Old authors are rescued from 
the contempt of time and the topical controversies of the past are described, 
and investigated, Gabriel Harvey is remembered mainly for his pedantic cpinions 
on English prosody, but in a lengthy article on his Rhetor and Cicerontanus 
Mr. H. S. Wilson explores the rhetorical ideas prevailing in learned Elizabethan 
circles. Mr, Roy Harvey Pearce, in his essay, The Eighteenth-Century Scottish 
Primitives, reminds us in detail of the widespread intellectual activity which 
has long since vanished from the north. The discovery of the ‘ Noble Savage’ 
stimulated interest in sociological problems and theories of civilisation. Interest 
in Homer was matched with curiosity concerning the mysterious Ossian. David 
Hume, venturing beyond exact information, found it impossible to believe that 
the Celts could produce “‘ any poetry, except, perhaps, a miserable song or ballad, 
in praise of their own chieftain, or to the disparagement of his rivals.” 

Of particular interest to readers in this country is the article entitled, 
Lilliput and Leprecan : Gulliver and the Irish Tradition, by Margaret R. Grennan. 
The suggestion that Swift was influenced by the well-known story of Eisert has 
been made quite frequently, but Miss Grennan traces the parallels with 
considerable ingenuity. One can admire that ingenuity without accepting her 
conclusions. ‘‘ The piquant imagery ’”’ which is to be found in Book One of 
Gulliver's Travels scarcely: resembles the rich ornamentation of the Gaelic prose 
tale. With equal assiduity one might trace Swift’s fancy back to the chapbooks 
and the old English ballad of Tom Thumb. But Miss Grennan makes another 
suggestion towards the end of the essay, and it is an original and exciting one, 
She suggests that Swift, in the specimens he gives us of the Houyhnhnm 
language, formed some of his root words trom Gaelic sounds. Certainly, some 
of the words which she quotes are so close that she may indeed be right. These 
gutturals are of the kind which a rather prejudiced listener, such as Swift, might 
have snatched for his own whimsical purposes from a language sounding too 
often around him during his travels through the countryside. Certain words, 
such as Balmbari and luggnagg, have an odd resemblance to Irish place names. 
But speculation in such small, but interesting, matters cannot bring us too far. 
Has not a recent critic suggested that the mystical names in Blake’s Prophetic 
Books are merely ordinary words pronounced in Cockney fashion ? 

A.C 


